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Missionary  In  1900  the  Woman's  Board  sent  Miss  Florence  E.  Hartt  to 
Personals.  Ahmednagar,  where  very  soon  she  was  obliged,  in  lack  of 
other  workers,  to  take  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding  school,  with  more  than 
five  hundred  pupils,  and  here  she  has  rendered  most  efficient  and  arduous 

service.  Now  she  has  been  won  to 
a  different  line  of  work,  and  on  De- 
cember 20,  1905,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Hazen,  of 
Sholapur.  Her  place  in  the  school 
will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  Miss  Gor- 
don is  summoned  from  Wai  to  take 
up  the  task  for  the  present  with 
Miss  Nugent.  Though  Mrs.  Hazen 
will  no  longer  be  one  of  our  own 
our  love  and  sympathy  go  with  her 
still  to  her  new  field,  and  we  re- 
joice that  so  strong  a  laborer  will 
strengthen  the  force  at  Sholapur. 

For  the  two  years  that  Dr.  Ruth 
Hume  has  been  in  Ahmednagar, 
latterly  with  the  care  of  the  hospi- 
tal for  women  and  children,  we 
have  known  that  the  work  was  quite 
too  much  for  one  worker.  Now 
we  are  thankful  that  Dr.  Eleanor 
Stephenson,  a  college  friend  of  Dr.  Hume,  is  to  share  her  labor,  and 
sailed  on  January  6. 

Fire         Few  who  are  not  in  the  work  realize  through  how  many  proc- 
Again.    esses  our  little  magazine  must  go  before  it  comes  to  your  hands,, 
and  the  failure  of  any  one  of  these  processes  means  delay  and  confusion. 


DR.  STEPHENSON 
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Last  month  our  mailing  company  was  burned  out  and  our  type  which  thev 
use  was  destroyed.  They  have  done  their  utmost  to  be  in  time,  but  a  slight 
delay  in  sending  out  the  January  number  was  inevitable.  Besides  this,  it  was 
impossible  to  put  on  the  labels  which  show  date  when  subscription  expires, 
and  perhaps  this  cannot  be  done  next  month.  Meantime,  to  address  nearly 
ten  thousand  wrappers  by  hand  is  a  serious  task.  But  no  subscriber  need 
be  uneasy  lest  her  remittance  be  lost,  as  every  care  is  taken  here  at  the 
Rooms  to  make  sure  that  all  is  right. 
A  Grand  The  wonderful  opportunities  for  missionary  work  all  over 

Endeavor.  the  world  and  the  increasingly  urgent  appeals  from  our  own 
workers  lead  the  officials  of  the  American  Board  to  attempt  a  great  thing — 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  their  work  during  the  current  year.  They  plan 
to  hold  special  meetings  at  fifty  central  points,  the  meetings  to  be  addressed  by 
secretaries  and  by  missionaries  from  the  field.  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  having  been 
summoned  home  from  China  to  assist  in  the  campaign.  That  our  Chris- 
tians are  well  able  to  give  the  money,  that  the  work  of  the  Master  is  suffer- 
ing and  delayed  for  lack  of  it,  none  who  read  the  times  can  doubt.  Who 
will  help  the  Woman's  Board  to  do  their  part  in  this  great  endeavor.'* 

Gospels  for  We  deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  send  the  two 

THE  Island  of  Guam,  single  women  missionaries  who  could  do  so  great  a 
work  in  Guam,  and  it  comforts  us  to  learn  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  decided  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  Chamorro,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  island  of  Guam.  The  translation  will 
be  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  and 
the  edition  will  be  printed  in  Japan.  The  island  of  Guam  is  an  important 
naval  station  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific,  and  this  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  give  these  people  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Half  Twenty-five'  years  ago  a  little  group  of  Christian  women, 

A  Jubilee.  having  a  desire  for  mental  and  spiritual  progress  for  them- 
selves and  their  sisters,"  met  in  the  home  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Wheeler  and  formed 
the  Society  of  Armenian  Christian  Women.  The  society  was  to  meet  twice 
in  a  year  and  to  make  willing  contributions  "  in  money,  one  third  to  go  to 
Kurdistan,  one  third  to  help  poor  pupils  at  Euphrates  College,  and  the  rest 
for  general  evangelistic  work  by  means  of  the  Woman's  Board.  In  all  these 
years  the  society  has  gone  on  its  way  of  usefulness,  and  several  branch 
societies  have  grown  from  the  parent  stem. 

Now  tliey  hold  meetings  on  every  Wednesday  and  they  contribute  from 
$25  to  $30  annually,  dividing  it  as  planned  at  first.  They  celebrated 
their  silver  anniversary  not  long  ago  with  thankful  hearts,  and  we,  here  in 
America,  reach  out  to  them  a  hand  of  sisterly  greeting  and  sympathy. 


Editorial 
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Contributions  We  rejoiced  in  our  last  number  over  a  small  advance 

FOR  THE  Month.  in  the  contributions,  hoping  it  might  be  an  omen  of 
generous  gifts  to  come  all  through  the  twelve  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
But  so  soon  disappointment  is  ours.  The  receipts  for  the  month  ending 
December  i8  were  $7,523.27,  a  loss  of  $322.17  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  in  1904,  so  that  the  gain  of  the  previous  month  is 
wiped  out  and  the  first  two  months  of  our  year  have  brought  us  $220.43  less 
than  last  year's  gifts  in  that  time.  This,  too,  when  the  opportunities  are 
multiplying  and  the  calls  for  help  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  Could 
the  Christian  women  in  our  churches  realize  the  need  this  outlook  would 
change  and  the  treasury  Ije  ample  to  do  our  part.    Where  lies  the  fault.'* 

New  We  call  attention  to  our  new  leaflet  by  Rev.  Charles  W. 

Literature.  Kilbon,  of  the  Zulu  Mission.  It  is  entitled  "  From  Kraal  to 
Church  in  Zululand,"  and  sets  forth  the  development  of  souls  and  commu- 
nities from  darkness  to  light  in  a  clear,  convincing,  and  impressive  manner. 
Price,  3  cents. 

Our  well  known  Miss  Hance,  of  the  same  mission,  has  given  us  a  story  of 
a  blind  Zulu.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  what  the  grace  of  Divine  Love  can 
do  for  an  imprisoned  soul.    Send  for  this  leaflet  also.    Price,  2  cents. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  on  "  Evangelism  in  Foreign  Fields,"  is  issued  as  a 
leaflet  for  free  distribution. 

The  fashion  of  souvenir  postals  has  spread  to  South  Africa,  and  we  have 
just  received  a  set  of  eight  very  striking  cards,  showing  scenery,  manners 
and  costumes  (  !)  of  that  country.  Miss  Hartshorn  will  send  the  set,  which 
will  be  useful,  for  30  cents. 

The  American  Board  has  just  issued  a  valuable  leaflet  containing  brief 
sketches  ot  all  its  missionaries  in  Africa,  with  portraits  of  most  of  them. 
To  be  had  of  Miss  Hartshorn  for  25  cents. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Prayer  Calendar  for  1906  are  still  on  hand.  Those 
wanting  them  should  write  immediately.    Price,  25  cents  ;  by  mail,  30  cents. 

Northfield  Those  who  have  attended  either  session  of  the 

Summer  School.  Northfield  Summer  School  for  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies,  in  1904  or  1905,  will  welcome  the  announcement  that 
plans  are  making  for  a  third  session  in  1906,  July  16  to  23.  The  fifty  per 
cent  increase  of  attendance  last  summer  warrants  the  expectation  of  a  still 
larger  gathering  for  the  third  season.  The  beautiful  locality,  the  environ- 
ment, the  rare  privileges  offered,  combine  to  make  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
Details  of  arrangements  will  be  announced  later.  Meanwhile,  let  this  school 
be  taken  into  account  in  summer  plnns.  e.  h.  s. 
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"They  Rest  from  Their  For  twenty-five  years  Mrs.  George  W.  Coburn 
Labors,  AND  Their  Works  has  been  a  director  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
DO  Follow  Them."  Missions.  In  later  years  physical  weakness  has 
hindered  the  activity  of  other  days,  but  her  interest  in  foreign  mission  work 
and  many  other  forms  of  Christian  service  never  flagged  Her  large  heart 
was  quick  to  respond  to  the  calls  which  came,  and  her  hand  was  constantly 
outstretched  in  generous  giving.  Her  abundant  treasure  on  earth  was  con- 
trolled by  conscientious  Christian  stewardship,  and  in  the  service  of  her  pure 
soul  she  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven.  On  the  tenth  of  January  the  veil  was 
drawn  and  she  entered  the  mansion  prepared.  In  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment she  has  remembered  the  Woman's  Board  and  the  American  Board, 
but  the  opportunity  to  solicit  her  aid  for  special  need  and  her  cordial, 
"  Please  continue  to  do  so,"  are  ours  no  longer.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Among  the  efficient  workers  in  New  Haven  Branch  Mrs.  T.  H.  Sheldon 
has  long  been  a  prominent  personality.  Wise  in  planning  and  in  executing, 
she  has  been  tried  and  trusted,  while  her  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
cause  so  dear  to  lier  heart  has  made  her  the  center  and  spring  of  much  ear- 
nest effort.  Beyond  the  Branch,  in  the  larger  interests  which  affect  all  the 
Branches  and  the  work  abroad,  her  clear  vision  gave  force  to  her  words  and 
weight  to  her  judgment.  In  full  fiiith,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  she  passed 
into  the  life  beyond.    "  She  will  be  missed,  for  her  place  will  be  empty." 

Franklin  County  Branch  feels  sorely  stricken  in  the  death  of  its  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  F.  D.  Kellogg,  November  twenty-third.  Having  held  this  office 
a  limited  time,  she  was  better  known  by  a  local  constituency,  who  testify  to 
her  patient  perseverance  and  unflagging  interest  in  the  work  of  the  auxil- 
iary, in  which  she  was  an  .officer  more  than  twenty  years.  Such  training 
is  a  good  fitting  school  for  a  larger  work  when  it  opens,  and  the  value  of 
such  service  in  the  local  society  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

In  1884  Henrietta  West  went  to  Turkey  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Board.  In  the  Girls*  School  in  Aintab,  in  the  homes  in  that  city, 
and  later  in  Oorfa,  she  endeared  herself  to  many  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  and  whom  she  always  strove  to  raise  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
Returning  to  this  country,  she  married  Rev.  A.  M.  Asadoorian,  and  together 
they  have  labored  in  remote  parishes,  doing  with  their  might  what  their 
hands  have  found  waiting  to  be  done.  Her  husband  announces  her  death, 
in  Iroquois,  South  Dakota,  on  December  thirtieth.  Her  life  went  out  almost 
with  the  closing  year,  and  faith  sees  her  awaking  in  the  likeness  of  her 
Lord  whom  she  had  loved  and  served.  e.  h.  -s. 
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The  Burning  of  Barton  Hall 

American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople 

A  cablegram  received  in  Boston  Saturday,  December  i6,  announced 
the  burning  of  Barton  Hall  on  the  previous  night.  Letters  received  from 
the  president  of  the  college,  Dr.  Patrick,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Peet  give  details 
of  this  trying  experience.  The  fire  seems  to  have  originated  from  some 
defect  in  the  chimney  serving  the  heating  apparatus.  The  interior  of  the 
building  vsras  completely  burned  out  and  only  the  walls  remain  standing. 
Very  fortunately  the  fire  was  discovered  in  season  for  all  the  inmates  to 
leave  the  building  in  orderly  fashion.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  build- 
ing was  also  saved  by  workmen  and  friends  who  flocked  to  the  spot.  Sev- 
eral local  fire  companies  did  good  service  and  the  members  of  the  police  staff 
who  came  to  the  grounds  rendered  excellent  help  and  by  their  presence 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  by  inspiring  confidence  and  keeping  the  rabble 
in  control.  Dr.  Omer  Pasha,  who  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
college,  was  on  hand  shortly  after  the  alarm  was  given  and  remained  during 
the  whole  night.  His  presence  was  invaluable ;  knowing  the  people  and 
their  ways  and  being  a  man  generally  held  in  esteem,  he  was  able  to  take 
full  control  and  management  of  the  forces  engaged  in  attempting  to  control 
the  flames.  Madame  Omer  Pasha,  during  the  night,  took  care  of  eighty-six 
girls  in  her  home. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  communication  in  Constantinople  after 
nightfall  between  its  suburbs,  none  of  the  American  gentlemen  were  able 
to  reach  Scutari  until  morning,  and  this  made  the  presence  of  Dr.  Omer 
Pasha  all  the  more  appreciated  by  the  ladies  at  Scutari.  The  fire  was 
brought  under  control  at  the  long  corridor  connecting  the  two  buildings. 
The  central  heating  plant  was  saved  from  injury  and  only  that  part  of  it 
extending  into  the  burnt  building  sufliered  any  loss.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
gas  plant,  so  that  after  some  work  on  Saturday,  both  gas  and  heat  were 
turned  on  to  Bowker  Hall,  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  ladies. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  two  buildings,  though  not  injured  by  fire, 
was  considerably  damaged  by  water,  it  being  the  ground  upon  which  the 
battle  with  the  fire  was  fought.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  building 
was  well  insured. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  during  the 
trying  events  of  the  night.  There  was  no  panic,  but  every  possible  means 
was  taken  for  the  saving  of  life,  the  securing  of  the  comfort  of  the  girls,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  property.    About  fifty-five  beds  were  burned  with 
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all  the  bedding,  and  forty-four  girls  lost  everything.  Several  of  the  teachers 
were  rooming  in  Barton  Hall,  and  lost  everything  except  w^hat  they  had  on. 
The  laboratories  are  gone,  and  much  of  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  books  were  saved ;  the  organ  was  burned,  and 
the  large  piano  is  greatly  injured.  It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  no  one 
was  lost  or  even  injured  in  the  fire. 

To  be  left  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  ground,  with  a  family  of 
eighty-six  girls,  about  half  of  them  unprovided  for,  was  no  small 
problem,  but  they  have  been  able  to  rent  a  building  known  as  the  Stone 
House,  which  will  accommodate  about  thirty  girls  and  three  teachers. 
Many  persons  from  the  foreign  communities  have  sent  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  their  genuine  interest  in  the  institution.  Some  of  these  have 
been  exceedingly  touching.  The  firm  of  George  Baker  &  Son,  of  Pera, 
sent  a  large  bundle  of  clothing  for  distribution  among  the  girls,  learning 
that  some  had  been  unable  to  recover  their  trunks  and  were  thus  left  desti- 
tute. Many  Turkish  neighbors  have  expressed  genuine  sorrow  in  view 
of  the  event,  and  some  officials  of  high  rank  were  present  during  the  fire 
and  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  event  has  served  to  show  us  far 
more  unmistakably  than  we  could  have  learned  it  in  any  other  way  the 
strong  hold  the  institution  has  upon  the  people  of  the  community  of  all 
races  and  creeds.  Plans  for  rebuilding  are  not  yet  made,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  important  changes  will  be 
necessary.  This  is  a  time  for  the  friends  of  the  college  to  rally  to  its  aid. 
An  academic  building  is  needed,  and  above  all  an  endowment  fund,  the 
income  of  which  will  help  to  meet  necessary  running  expenses. 


Pass  It  On 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  Pilkington,  the  heroic  missionary  martyr  of 
Uganda. 

You  who  inherit  the  wealth,  the  stored-up  blessings  of  ages, 

Gathered  by  saints  and  apostles,  by  heroes  who  suffered  and  labored, 

Won  for  us  freedom  and  light,  the  soul-gladdening  light  of  the  gospel. 

What  is  the  issue  to  be?    What  legacy,  say,  to  your  children 

Will  you  bequeath?    What  increment  added ?    What  further  example 

Yet  of  noble  deeds,  what  self-crucifixion  in  laying 

All  that  you  have,  that  you  are,  at  the  feet  of  a  crucified  Saviour? 

Sell  not,  despise  not  your  birthright,  your  heritage,  heirs  of  the  ages. 
So  farewell,  and  remember,  in  field,  in  hall,  or  in  class  room, 
You  are  training  for  deeds  to  be  done  in  the  might  of  the  Saviour, 
Worthy  the  mighty  past  and  the  glory  whereon  you  are  builded. 
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Glimpses  of  a  Teacher's  Work 

BY  MISS  MARY  L.  DANIELS 
Principal  of  ike  Girls'  Deparitnent  in  Euphrates  College^  Harpoot 
(See  frontispiece.) 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  glimpses  of  the  difterent  kinds 
of  work  that  come  into  my  life.  Last  spring  one  of  our 
boarders  died  a  triumphant  death,  leaving  a  married  sister 
who  had  one  child.  This  woman  was  very  poor  as  her 
husband  had  left  her  for  parts  unknown,  and  during  the 
summer  vacation  she  often  came  to  beg  for  work  or  help. 
The  last  time  that  she  was  in  my  room  I  gave  her  some 
money,  as  I  had  no  work  that  she  could  do.  In  a  few 
days  she  was  dead.  Her  funeral  was  the  saddest  I  ever 
attended,  for  there  was  no  loved  friend  to  stand  by  her 
grave.  The  grave  was  too  small  and  the  box  was  roughly  pushed  into 
place,  a  few  strangers  standing  by  on  the  hillside.  Later  in  tlie  day  her 
boxes  with  her  few  possessions  were  sent  to  me.  These  I  have  put  away 
and  an  inventory  has  been  taken.  The  baby  has  been  given  to  a  woman 
who  nurses  it  for  wages,  and  we  are  waiting  now  for  word  from  the  father. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  a  baby  on  my  hands  ! 

It  is  the  opening  day  of  school.  Several  teachers  and  I  are  seated  in  the 
reception  room.  One  by  one  the  girls  and  their  friends  come  in  to  purchase 
tickets  for  admission  to  the  school.  There  are  many  tales  of  suffering  and 
poverty,  and  also  of  longing  for  education.  There  is  only  a  small  sum  that 
can  be  used  for  helping  such  pupils  ;  each  case  has  to  be  investigated,  and 
help  given  according  to  the  circumstances.  Women  will  deny  themselves 
food  and  sit  in  rooms  with  no  fire  in  order  that  tiieir  children  may  be  in 
school.  It  is  hard  to  know  when  and  how  much  to  help.  Each  one  who  is 
helped  is  required  to  work — either  card  wool,  knit  stockings  or  sweep  the  yard. 

Since  sitting  down  to  write,  a  miller  from  a  neighboring  village  came  to 
see  about  a  teacher  for  their  girls'  school.  Some  of  the  brethren  wished  a 
teacher,  others  did  not  wish  to  support  one.  This  man  said  that  his  chil- 
dren must  be  educated.  Now  we  must  select  the  girl,  see  that  she  has  suffi- 
cient clothing  and  fit  her  out  with  the  necessary  materials  for  her  work.  It 
is  no  small  part  of  my  work  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  who  are  out 
teaching. 

It  is  Monday  evening.    A  few  burdened  souls  have  met  in  the  sitting 
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room  to  pray  that  God  may  work  mightily  in  our  own  souls  and  in  the  souls 
of  otliers.  There  is  an  intense  hush  and  deep  feeling,  as  one  after  another 
pleads  with  God. 

It  is  class  time.  Fourteen  bright  seniors  are  seated  in  front  of  their 
teacher- who  is  giving  them  lessons  iiienedagogy  to  fit  them  for  their  future 
work.    How  eagerly  they  discuss  each  topic. 


GIRLS   DOING  HOUSEWORK 


It  is  dinner  time.  Nearly  a  hundred  girls  and  teachers  are  in  the  dining 
room.  Ten  are  learning  to  eat  at  the  a  la  Frank  table,"  the  others  are 
seated  on  the  floor.  The  ''mother"  is  often  present  so  that  she  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  girls  and  also  to  teach  them  "  table  manners." 

It  is  after  dinner  now.  The  missionary  teacher  and  a  native  teacher  are 
seated  in  the  dormitory.  Each  girl  brings  her  clothing  that  it  may  be 
examined.  We  wish  to  see  that  each  has  the  required  amount  and  that  the 
garments  are  carefully  made. 
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After  school  a  few  teachers  are  gathered  around  the  missionary  to  talk 
about  the  sewing  course,  and  to  plan  how  to  teach  the  girls  to  care  more 
for  sewing  nicely  than  to  embroider  so  beautifully. 

A  knock  on  the  door.  Several  "  sisters"  from  a  village  have  come  to 
call.  They  sit  and  talk  about  the  ne  ds  in  tlieir  village,  then  they  desire  to 
go  over  the  school  building. 

It  is  twilight.  A  few  homesick  girls  have  met  with  their  school  "  mother  " 
to  talk  about  home  and  to  receive  comfort. 


SEWING,   SPINNING,  ETC. 

Study  hour  has  finished.  The  girls  are  spreading  their  beds.  Their 
*'  mother"  goes  from  bed  to  bed  to  say  good  night  and  to  remind  them  of 
their  Heavenly  Father. 

It  is  four  o'clock.  A  girl  comes  for  permission,  another  has  received 
word  from  home  and  she  wishes  to  tell  the  news  to  her  "  mother,"  another 
has  been  naughty  and  has  been  called  for  a  serious  talk  and  reprimand,  still 
another  comes  for  spiritual  help  and  advice,  another  to  consult  about  a  new 
dress,  another  for  material  for  her  class  in  nature  work,  etc. 
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It  is  Sunday  morning.  A  large  number  of  girls  fill  the  high  school  room. 
The  teachers  are  seated  on  the  platform.  One  of  their  number  is  at  the 
organ.  All  stand  and  sing  earnestly.  Then  every  eye  is  on  the  superin- 
tendent, as  she  rises  and  opens  the  Sunday  school.  After  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  we  separate  to  the  different  class  rooms.  During  the  week  we 
meet  to  study  the  lesson.  On  Sunday  we  try  to  lead  our  pupils  nearer  the 
Lord  through  his  word. 

The  happiest  hour  of  the  week  is  Sunday  at  5.30  when  the  boarders  and 
teachers  gather  for  a  meeting.  The  girls  feel  free  to  talk  of  their  needs  and 
longings.  We  have  blessed  times.  After  the  meeting  many  gather  in  little 
groups  to  talk  and  pray. 

From  morning  till  night  there  are  constant  demands  on  heart  and  time. 
There  is  a  great  temptation  to  hurry  and  worry.  My  prayer  is  that  Christ 
may  so  live  in  me  that  he  can  work  through  me  and  keep  me  ready  to  be  a 
blessing  to  others.  Pray  for  me.  Pray  that  here  may  be  a  great  turning  to 
the  Lord  and  that  our  first  work  may  be  to  win  souls. 

Christian  Work  in  the  Aintab  Hospital 

BY  MISS   ELIZABETH  M.  TROWBRIDGE 

THE  Bible  woman  visits  and  works  for  the  women  in  the  clinics  one 
afternoon  a  week,  though  there  is  opportunity  for  any  amount  of 
work  there.  She  has  found  it  a  help  to  have  the  women  in  a  room 
by  themselves  in  the  new  building,  especially  because  of  the  greater 
freedom  that  this  gives  to  the  Moslem  women  who  are  often  ready  to  listen 
and  talk,  but  do  not  like  to  uncover  their  faces  before  strange  men.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  of  definite  results  from  this  work,  but  it  seems  to  be  plainly 
an  opportunity  to  ''sow  by  all  waters,"  even  though  the  crowd  is  such  a 
changing  one,  and  the  different  ones  spoken  with  cannot  be  followed  up. 
There  seems  to  be  a  real  openness  on  the  part  of  some.  When  there  is  read- 
ing aloud  they  call  one  another  to  listen.  Many  too  poor  to  get  respectable 
clothes  in  which  to  go  to  church,  feel  that  they  can  hear  something  to  help 
them  at  the  hospital.  Often  they  say  that  they  are  too  poor,  or  have  too 
many  troubles  and  temptations  to  live  this  true  life  of  which  they  hear,  and 
yet  they  want  to  hear,  and  sometimes  ask  Osanna  Badji  to  come  and  sea 
them  in  their  homes.  A  well-to-do  Moslem  woman  seemed  to  be  deeply 
impressed  lately  by  what  she  heard  of  a  Saviour,  and  by  her  sense  of  her 
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own  need.  Others  are  very  ready  to  listen  and  talk.  There  is  opportunity 
for  much  more  of  such  work  among  all  these  out-patients,  people  of  all 
classes  and  nationalities,  coming  from  little  villages  and  distant  towns 
where  in  many  cases  the  gospel  message  had  never  reached  them.  The 
Bible  woman  comes  into  the  wards  for  work  for  the  patients  one  afternoon 
in  the  week,  and  usually  has  given  one  afternoon  a  week  to  visiting  former 
patients  in  the  city.  She  finds  women  often  eager  for  something  good  to 
read,  either  for  themselves  or  their  families,  and  could  use  many  more  tracts 
than  are  given  her.  We  want  these  patients  and  poor  people  to  be  even 
more  hungry  for  God's  living  word.  And  we  want  you  to  pray  for  this 
worker  that  she  may  have  more  wisdom  and  trust  in  God  and  spiritual 
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power  given  her,  and  may  do  the  work  with  her  whole  heart  and  not 
mechanically. 

One  thing  that  has  been  more  noticeable  this  year  than  other  years  has 
been  the  number  in  the  wards  who  could  read,  and  the  interest  with  which 
many  have  read  the  Bible  and  books  and  tracts.  This  has  been  especially 
so  among  the  women.  At  one  time,  if  I  remember  correctly,  there  were 
seven  or  eight  in  the  women's  ward  of  ten  beds  who  could  read,  and  to 
most  of  them  it  seemed  to  be  a  real  help  and  comfort.  An  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  In  His  Steps  deeply  interested  those  who  read  it.  Some  of  the 
simpler  tracts,  those  in  the  form  of  a  story  or  incident,  making  more  real 
the  gospel  message,  have  been  a  help.  The  weekly  Armeno-Turkish  paper, 
The  Avedaper^  or  "  Bearer  of  Good  News,"  has  at  times  been  in  great 
demand  for  its  outside  news  and  helpful  articles.    Our  supply  of  books  and 
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tracts  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  patients.  A  quiet  man  who  was  with 
us  some  time  ago  seemed  to  be  newly  realizing  his  need  of  help,  and  read 
much  of  the  time.  Some  have  learned  to  read  in  the  hospital,  or  have  gone 
on  with  a  small  beginning  already  made.  One  middle  aged  man,  a  Catholic 
from  Marash,  struggled  most  perseveringly  with  his  primer,  and  finally 
seemed  to  have  reached  firm  ground,  though  the  getting  there  must  have 
been  about  the  hardest  work  he  ever  did.  He  said,  when  I  was  counting 
up  the  children  in  the  ward  one  day,  Tell  them  you  have  a  forty  year  old 
child  here  who  can't  learn  his  letters!"  Some  special  gifts  of  money,  this 
year  and  last,  have  been  used  for  Bibles,  books  and  tracts,  and  I  feel  sure 
such  money  is  well  invested,  though  often  we  cannot  know  of  results.  We 
try  to  keep  a  supply  of  Testaments  and  tracts  on  hand  to  give  in  suitable 
cases  when  patients  are  leaving.  These  may  be  not  only  a  help  to  the 
patient,  but  may  open  a  way  for  the  truth  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  his 
friends. 

The  simple  hearted,  grateful  young  Turk  from  Killis,  Sultenna,  of  whom 
I  have  written  before,  said  when  I  asked  him  about  the  Testament  that  had 
been  given  him  during  a  former  stay,  that  he  had  read  it  a  great  deal,  and 
that  there  were  ten  others  who  sometimes  met  together  to  read  with  him. 

The  poor  neglected  boy,  Khachadour  of  Diarbekie,  who  was  with  us  two 
years  ago,  was  up  here  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter,  and  seemed  very  happv 
to  make  us  a  little  visit,  as  if  he  were  coming  home.  He  had  been  doing 
stable  work  in  Alexandretta,  and  then  got  a  job  of  driving  a  wagon  with 
goods  for  another  man,  making  trips  to  different  places.  He  had  taken  a 
bundle  of  tracts  with  him  when  he  left  the  hospital,  and  had  distributed 
them  to  people  here  and  there  at  khans  and  along  tlie  road.  This  time  he 
took  some  more  to  "sow  by  the  wayside."  He  said  he  always  carried  his 
little  Testament,  which  he  learned  to  read  in  the  hospital,  with  him  on  his 
trips,  and  read  in  spare  times.  He  told  of  the  way  in  which  some  hard 
man,  employed  in  a  khan  in  Alexandretta,  was  quite  broken  down  by  read- 
ing a  hymn.  I  think  it  was,  "I  am  coming  to  the  cross,"  in  Khachadour's 
little  hymn  book,  and  said,  "  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  before.-*"  So 
the  poor,  friendless  wagon  driver  is  a  missionary  in  his  quiet,  unconscious 
way.  I  had  known  him  well,  and  felt  sure  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
was  telling  the  simple  truth. 

A  package  of  Armenian  tracts  was  recently  sent  by  a  good  patient, 
Boghos  or  Paul,  to  far  away  Erzingan  in  the  north,  from  which  place  we 
have  had  a  number  of  Gregorian  patients,  who,  though  having  some  educa- 
tion, had  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  evangelical  truth.  Other  packages 
have  gone  to  old  patients  and  their  friends  in  our  own  region.    We  know  i 
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there  may  be  some  in  these  places  who  are  hungry  for  help,  and  we  pray 
that  God  may  use  his  word  and  these  simple  talks  and  stories  to  lead  some 
needy  ones  to  himself. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  in  detail  of  a  number  of  our  patients  of  this  year, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  I  cannot  do  justice  to  them  all.  We  have  had 
some  dear  little  boys — one,  merry,  wiry  little  Mustafa,  interested  us  greatly 
with  his  old-fashioned  talk.  He  announced  gravely  to  the  patients  that  he 
had  had  his  trouble — a  very  painful  one — ever  since  he  was  forty  days  old  ; 
and  once  while  enjoying  a  good  meal  he  suddenly  broke  out,  "  Oli,  my  poor 
mother,  I  wonder  whether  any  bread  is  falling  into  your  mouth  !  "  He  was 
very  poor,  and  his  rags  were  quite  a  sight  even  in  this  land  of  rags.  He 
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was  almost  pathetically  happy  over  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  striped  native  cloth 
from  Miss  Grant  before  he  left  Aintab,  and  held  it  in  his  arms,  patting  it 
tenderly,  while  his  elfin  face  fairly  beamed.  We  have  now  six  boys,  each 
one  possessing  only  one  sound  leg.  One  of  the  little  fellows,  Khalil,  has 
been  here  for  about  four  weeks,  and  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  little  man 
from  a  village  among  the  hills  about  twelve  hours  from  here.  He  came  for 
a  bad  knee,  which  was  operated  on  but  did  not  improve,  and  at  last  part 
of  the  leg  was  taken  off,  but  he  is  still  very  weak,  and  though  till  now  he 
has  been  curiously  brave  and  grown  up  about  his  condition,  he  does  not 
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gain,  and  we  wonder  whether  he  can  recover  after  all.  He  said  when  he 
could  get  about  he  would  wait  on  the  patients ;  and  another  time  that  he 
would  like  to  stay  and  be  our  boy,  but  he  thought  about  his  mother  who 
was  dropping  tears  in  the  village  for  him.  He  wheels  himself  about  in  the 
little  rolling  chair  sometimes ;  and  when  Dr.  Hamilton  said  to  him  the 
other  day,  as  another  lame  boy  was  going  to  have  a  ride,  "  There  ought  to 
be  three  or  four,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  But  we  can  take  our  turns." 
Poor  thin,  sober,  patient  little  Khalil !  His  old  father  sits  near  him  often 
to  wait  on  him,  and  when  they  talk  together  the  boy  seems  as  old  as  the 
man. 

A  few  days  ago  as  we  were  speaking  of  some  of  tlie  patients  we  realized 
that  there  was  quite  a  variety  in  the  wards  just  then.  In  one  room  were 
two  Arabic  speaking  Greek  ladies  from  Syria,  one  the  petted  wife  of  an  old 
government  official ;  out  in  the  larger  room  were  a  young  Kurdish  girl,  very 
ignorant  and  childish,  and  several  Armenian  women,  Gregorian,  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  Among  the  men  patients  were  the  Kaimakain,  or  city 
governor  of  Antioch,  who  was  in  for  a  few  days  and  was  a  most  reasonable 
patient,  in  contrast  to  some  big  men  we  have  had  ;  a  young  Jewish  boy  ; 
a  red  faced  Circassian,  quiet  and  grateful ;  Muro,  a  tall,  simple  minded 
young  Kurd  from  a  village  on  the  plain  towards  Oorfa  ;  a  Greek  man  from 
Antioch  ;  a  Turkish  khoja,  or  religious  teacher ;  another  khoja  with  an 
incurable  trouble  from  a  town  in  the  mountain  in  the  north,  one  of  whose 
special  duties  it  was  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer  from  the  minaret ;  a  young 
Armenian,  teacher  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  a  little  mountain  village 
near  Antioch  ;  the  six  little  boys ;  a  white  bearded,  old  Gregorian  priest, 
whose  eye  was  operated  on  for  cataract ;  a  Turkish  effendi  from  Oorfa,  a 
trying  patient  in  a  little  room  by  himself,  with  his  uncle  to  wait  on  him  like 
a  devoted  slave. 

The  Great  Menace  to  Christianity  in  Africa 

BY  MRS.  ALICE  G.  WEST 

FROM  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  down  to  the  martyrdom  of  Keith 
Falconer,  Christians  have  been  wondering,  in  a  dazed  and  blinking 
fashion,  how  it  happens  that  a  false  prophet  can  be  an  antagonist  so 
fatally  strong.    In  complacent  consciousness  of  our  superiority  we 
look  at  Mohammedanism  in  the  light  of  Christianity  and  see  only  "  dark- 
ness visible."    But  you  cannot  examine  any  object  fairly  if  you  hold  it  up 
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against  a  background  of  strong  light ;  you  must  have  the  light  at  your 
own  back. 

For  a  moment  let  us  forget  Christianity  and  look  at  Mohammedanism 
through  the  eyes  of  a  pagan  African  whose  world  is  peopled  with  hostile 
gods  and  malignant  spirits,  and  to  whom  the  dim,  uncertain  future  is  filled 
with  unspeakable  terrors.  The  Moslem  missionary  brings  him  word  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe  ;  not  an  enemy, 
but  a  just  judge,  and  a  sure  endless  future  of  bliss  for  the  faithful  believer — 
the  greatest  bliss  the  untaught  African  can  conceive,  the  gratification  ot 
every  earthly  desire. 

The  Moslem  missionary  brings  him  a  holy  book,  w^hich,  without  inter- 
fering with  his  two  most  deeply  rooted  social  usages — slavery  and  polygamy 
— nor  requiring  any  very  radical  change  of  moral  habit,  yet  lifts  the  pagan 
African  up  consciously  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  With  so  much  to  gain 
by  the  new  creed,  and  nothing  to  lose  but  the  horrors  of  the  old  pagan 
superstitions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor  ignorant  black  man  pays  the 
price  of  a  promise  to  observe  a  half  dozen  ceremonies  of  worship,  and 
accepts  the  new  name  of  Moslem } 

Mohammedanism,  once  accepted,  however  superficially,  what  hope  has 
the  Christian  teacher  of  persuading  an  exchange  for  the  creed  of  the  New 
Testament.?  The  African  Moslem,  listening  curiously  to  the  new  teaching, 
says :  Yes,  1  believe  most  of  that  already,  but  our  Mohammed  promises 
as  much  reward  as  your  Christ,  and  for  far  less  self-denial  and  sacrifice. 
Your  Bible  requires  truthfulness  ;  ^not  so  the  Koran  ;  and  we  Africans  often 
find  the  lie  convenient.  No,  since  the  two  paths  lead  alike  to  heaven,  I 
choose  the  easier  way." 

The  special  purpose  of  this  writing  is  not  to  give  the  history  or  doctrines 
of  Mohammedanism.  That  would  be  unnecessary  repetition  of  what  has 
been  done  so  clearly  and  compactly  in  the  Lesson  Leaflet  for  December, 
"  Islam  in  Africa";  but  to  help  toward  an  earnest  study  of  the  question 
whether  Islam  in  Africa  is  simply  a  big  wreck  left  stranded  there  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  is  a  living,  breathing,  fighting  force,  with  perhaps  a  pos- 
sible chance  of  victory. 

The  advantage  that  Mohammedanism  has  over  Christianity  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  first  appeal  is  slight  in  comparison  with  its  second  point  of  ad- 
vantage— the  tremendously  increased  difficulty  of  winning  an  African  to 
Christianity  when  once  Islam  gets  its  clutch  upon  him.  One  fruit  of 
Mohammedanism,  quick  in  ripening,  is  a  self-esteem  and  arrogance  that 
steel  the  heart  against  the  approach  of  any  other  teaching. 

Another  force  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  side  of  Islam  is  that  same  law 
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upon  which  our  Christian  missionaries  count  so  confidently  in  their  work — 
the  contagion  of  influence.  Mohammedanism  spreads  of  itself  as  communi- 
cation between  tribes  grows  easier.  Christian  missionaries  in  East  Africa* 
where  Islam  already  counts  as  many  adherents  as  Christianity  in  all 
Africa,  are  appalled  at  the  increase  of  Moslem  influence,  due  directly  to 
the  opening  of  the  Mombasa-Uganda  Railway. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Islam  has  to  its  advantage,  in  addition  to  its 
vast  extent  of  territory  (one  half  of  Africa)  and  its  appalling  numerical 
strength  (one  third  the  entire  population),  also  the  fact  that  forty  genera- 
tions of  believers  in  Africa  have  made  Mohammedanism  a  native  religion, 
and  all  the  power  of  heredity  garrisons  it  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
"  foreign  religion  "  of  Europe. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  would  liken  Mohammedanism  simply  to  a 
poisonous  vine  of  rank  obstructive  growth  and  obstinate  tenacity  of  life  ;  but 
the  current  history  of  Islam  in  Africa  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
something  even  more  formidable — human  purpose,  defiant  and  relentless. 
Islam  is  fighting  desperately  for  dominion  in  Africa. 

Thank  God,  Mohammedanism  as  a  political  power  stands  small  chance 
of  extending  its  territory  in  these  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  ;  but 
alas,  on  the  other  hand,  Mohammedan  political  power  is  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  curtailed  so  long  as  Christian  Europe  presents,  not  one  united 
force,  but  rival  camps  fiercely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  all  preferring  a 
Mohammedan  neighbor  rather  than  any  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Islam  has  no  bulwark  to-day  mightier  ^han  Christian  England.  England 
realizes  only  too  well  that  to  antagonize  the  Moslem  in  Turkey  or  Egypt 
is  to  jeopardize  the  peace  of  British  India  with  its  fifty-seven  millions  of 
the  faithful.  There  is  no  question  but  that  if  Great  Britain  would  assure 
to  her  "  spheres  of  influence"  in  Africa  that  protection  of  religious  liberty 
that  the  world  expected  when  she  took  the  reins  of  power  in  1882,  the 
menace  of  Islam  would  speedily  shrink  one  half.  But  rather  than  offend 
the  Moslem  she  silences  the  church  bells  of  Blantyre,  allows  to  Moham- 
medan missionaries  in  East  Africa  privileges  of  building  refused  to  Chris- 
tians, and  shuts  her  eyes  while  Gordon  College  at  Khartum,  built  with 
Cliristian  money  in  honor  of  a  Cliristian  hero,  elects  Moslems  exclusively  to 
its  faculty,  substitutes  the  Koran  for  the  Bible  in  its  curriculum,  and  the 
holy  Friday  for  the  Christian  Sabbath.  ,1 

But  Islam's  greatest  reliance  is  her  own  power  to  proselyte.    The  pros-  | 
elyting  is  no  longer  done  by  the  sword,  but  by  modern  and  shrewder  | 
methods.    Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  Soudan,  there  was  one  of  the  great- 
est outbreaks  of  missionary  zeal  in  history.    From  the  hundred  houses  of  ,^ 
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the  brotherhood,  scattered  among  the  desert  oases,  all  the  way  from  Som- 
aliland  to  Senegambia  missionaries  have  been  sweeping  out  upon  Central 
Africa  with  their  double  snare — the  captivating  creed  and  the  death  penalty 
for  recanters. 

Another  method,  quite  up  to  date  and  American,  is  just  now  being 
worked  with  appalling  success  in  Ashanti — the  "  endless  chain  letter." 
This  began  with  a  pilgrim  from  Mecca,  who  brought  recently  into  the  Gold 
Coast  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  new  revelation  from  Mohammed. 
Translated  into  Hausa  and  English  it  is  being  copied  and  passed  on  by  each 
recipient,  as  commanded  under  pain  of  "  the  seventh  hell."  It  exhorts  to 
immediate  repentance,  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving  and  tithes,  under  terrible 
penalties  of  disease,  hunger,  thirst  and  hell  fire.  To  the  poor  African  this 
teaching  seems  not  very  different  from  what  the  Christian  missionaries  are 
urging  ;  and  being  spoken  with  imperative  authority,  Mohammedan  fashion, 
it  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  choice. 

But  the  outlook  for  Christianity  in  Africa  is  not  all  dark.  The  future  is 
*'  as  bright  as  the  promises  of  God."  The  optimistic  student  can  find  many 
indications  of  weakening  in  the  Moslem  battle  line.  One  most  hopeful  sign 
of  promise  is  the  avidity  with  which  Mohammedan  Egypt  is  buying  the 
Christian  literature  issued  by  the  great  Presbyterian  Press  at  Beirut.  Two 
thousand  volumes  a  week  are  sold  lu  Egypt.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Beirut  Mission  Press  exerts  an  influence  "  greater  than  all  other  agencies 
combined  in  reaching  the  Mohammedan  world." 

Commerce  and  European  political  control  will  in  the  course  of  time  count 
heavily  against  Islam  in  its  duel  with  Christianity.  A  religion  founded 
upon  ignorance  and  fanaticism  is  bound  to  go  down  sooner  or  later  before 
enlightenment  and  restraint.  European  authority  with  all  its  shortcomings 
tends  toward  tolerance.  God's  kingdom  is  surely  coming  down  the  high- 
way of  his  great  laws  of  international  intercourse.  Our  part  is  to  make 
straight  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  this  highway  of  our  God. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  China  missionaries'  houses  thronged  from  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  dark  by  those  who  are  anxious  for  Christian  instruction, 
pleading  and  begging  for  it,  men  who  have  come  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  as  in  Manchuria,  begging  that  Christian  teachers  might  be  sent  to 
them,  having  heard  from  colporteurs  and  those  who  had  been  in  medical 
missions  enough  to  make  them  long  to  know  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly, 
and  always  the  answer  is  given,  We  have  neither  men  nor  money." — /sa~ 
bclla  Bird  Bishop, 
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CHINA 

The  manv  girls  and  Avomen  who  love  Miss  Alice  BroAvne  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear 
from  her  in  Tung-chou,  her  new  home.  Her  letter  is  dated  November  i8  and  reached 
us  just  before  Christmas,  so  that  China  does  not  seem  so  very  far  away.    She  says : — 

I  WENT  to  work  unpacking  at  once 
and  found  my  "lares  and  penates"  in 
^^m^        \  good  order.    My  bedroom  is  next  Miss 

^^^^^^^^^      \         Andrews',    upstairs,    and    I    have  a 
'I^Hjj^^^^^H        \        sunny  study  and  sitting  room  combined, 
^^I^^B          \      downstairs.    The  house-  was  pLanned 
^  '^t  0Ssftk  \         ^vomen  and  is  rich  in  big  closets,  so 

altogether,  you  see,  I  am  delightfully 
situated.  Miss  Chapin  seems  thinner 
than  when  I  saw  her  in  America  and 
seems  to  get  pretty  tired  with  her  day's 
work,  but  insists  she  is  well.  Her 
sister  seems  so  far  to  be  well  in  Kalgan. 
Miss  Abbie  sleeps  out  of  doors  on  her 
veranda  whenever  there  are  no  dust 
storms.  She  goes  one  or  two  days 
each  week  to  the  villages  with  Mrs. 
Ingram,  who  holds  a  dispensary  while 
Miss  Cliapin  talks  to  the  women  before, 
after  and  in  between.  Last  week 
Miss  Kendall  and  I  went  with  them  to  Yung-le-dien,  five  hours'  ride  from 
Tung-chou,  and  spent  the  night  there  with  them,  all  four  of  us  sleeping  on 
the  k'ang  at  night !  The  whole  trip  was  quite  an  experience.  Perhaps 
some  time  I  will  write  you  about  the  medical  work,  if  it  will  help.  I  am 
glad  to  find  any  little  wav  of  helping  like  that,  for  I  shall  be  pretty  useless 
for  the  next  year  or  two  while  I  am  studying  the  language.  But  there  are 
several  consolations,  for  I  can  learn  about  the  work  and  I  can  pray  so  much 
better  for  it,  now  I  am  here.  Then,  too,  it  makes  me  happy  to  think  that  a 
blessing  will  come  to  Tung-chou  and  North  China  from  the  many  prayers 
that  I  know  are  being  offered  for  the  work  because  I  am  here  and  that  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  prayed  for  China  unless  I  had  come.  So  my 
coming  is  not  quite  unfruitful,  even  now,  in  these  quiet  months  of  study. 


MISS  ALICE  BROWNE 
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Miss  Andrews,  who  has  been  a  devoted  missionary,  in  Nortli  China  since  1868,  tells 
some  of  the  encouraging  signs  in  her  work : — 

We  had  five  station  classes  during  the  year,  so  that  some  eighty  or  more 
women  had  the  benefit  of  a  month  of  study.  A  large  part  of  them  had 
never  been  in  a  station  class  before,  though  many  of  them  had  had  some 
teaching  from  Chao  Nai  nai,  our  Bible  woman,  in  their  homes.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  watch  their  minds  and  hearts  wake  up  under  the  con- 
stant hearing  of  Bible  truth  and  to  see  the  eager  and  growing  interest  in  the 
faces  of  many  of  them  as  they  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth 
and  his  suffering  for  our  salvation.  Oral  lessons  on  the  life  of  Christ  with 
the  Sunday  school  lesson  pictures  to  illustrate  them,  form  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  every  class,  if  there  are  aliy  in  the  class  who  are  not  familiar  with  it. 
In  one  of  the  classes  there  was  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Suei,  whose  son  has  been 
a  Christian  for  some  time,  but  he  could  never  lead  his  old  mother  to  any 
interest  in  the  truth  or  persuade  her  to  come  to  the  station  class.  This  year 
she  was  persuaded  to  try  it  at  least,  and  came  rather  against  her  will  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  fear  that  we  might  keep  her  and  not  let  her  go  home 
again.  But  she  was  quite  delighted  by  what  she  saw  and  heard.  No  one 
listened  more  eagerly  than  she,  no  one  seemed  to  drink  in  the  truth  more 
thirstily.  When  she  went  home  she  was  so  full  of  it  that  she  just  wanted  to 
tell  everybody  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  She  has  given  up  entirely  the 
card  playing  (gambling)  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  has  stopped  railing  to 
which  she  was  sadly  addicted,  and  gives  such  good  evidence  of  a  changed 
heart  and  life  that  it  was  a  joy  to  us  to  receive  her  to  church  fellowship  the 
Sabbath  before  I  left  home. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us  at  Tung-chou.  Friday  we  had  the 
joy  of  ordaining  two  of  our  native  helpers  as  pastors — one  to  have  charge  of 
the  country  work  and  station  classes  for  men,  the  other  to  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  missionaries  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Tung-chou  church.  The 
examination  of  the  two  young  men,  which  occupied  tlie  forenoon,  was  very 
interesting,  and  the  testimonies  borne  by  their  fellow  workers  to  their  char- 
acter and  work  were  good  to  hear.  Then  the  ordination  services  in  the 
afternoon  were  most  impressive,  especially  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  all  the 
pastors  present,  missionary  and  native,  and  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  by  one  of  the  native  pastors.  The  setting  apart  of  the  two  young 
men  has  been  a  great  joy  to  us,  especially  because  the  whole  church  has  been 
so  eagerly  interested  in  it,  pledging  the  support  of  the  two  pastors,  which 
means  a  large  increase  in  their  contributions.  We  feel  as  if  our  church  had 
taken  a  step  forward  and  upward.  Our  Tung-chou  church  has  not  had  a 
native  pastor  since  before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  their  first  pastor  having  died 
shortly  before. 
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On  Saturday  occurred  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  another  class  of  seven  young  men  were  sent  out  for  the 
Master's  work. 

In  her  most  interesting  report  of  woman's  work  at  Pang-chuang,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Smith  speaks  of  their  success  in  persuading  the  Chinese  women  to  unbind  the  feet: — 

This  subject  has  been  rubbed  in,  pricked  in,  stamped  in,  and  ground  in, 
at  every  quarterly  meeting  and  station  class.  Making  sentiment  is  hard  and 
slow  work,  even  though  it  be  enforced  by  Imperial  edicts,  the  will  and 
example  of  the  governor  and  his  family,  four  other  governors,  and  two  high 
Tientsin  officials.  But  even  conservative  Shantung  does  move,  and  last  year 
forty-four  women  and  girls  outside  of  the  school  made  us  glad  by  falling  into 
line  ;  this  year  fifty-six  more  have  joined  their  ranks,  making  an  even  hun- 
dred scattered  in  more  than  thirty  villages,  besides  our  forty-seven  dear  school- 
girls, glorifying  God  with  their  free,  unfettered  feet.  Only  the  Master  knows 
the  immense  labor  involved  in  guessing  at  patterns  and  fitting  out  women 
at  great  distances  with  neatly  fitting  shoes  and  stockings.  Oh,  the  pity  of 
these  poor  little  dwarfed,  twisted  feet,  no  two  pairs  alike,  and  all  between 
the  sizes"!  This  step  has  been  harder  than  entering  the  church  for  many 
and  has  cost  much  persecution,  one  being  forbidden  to  enter  her  mother's 
home  again.  Two  young  women  grew  faint-hearted  and  went  back-  to  the 
old  way.  Later  the}^  repented  heartily,  confessed  fully,  and  took  a  fresh 
start,  one  trying  heroically  to  undo  the  mischief  she  feared  her  example 
might  have  wrought.  One  obstinate  woman  held  out  until  a  wedding  in  the 
circle  occurred,  when  she  suddenly  wheeled  into  line  and  received  the  guests, 
along  with  her  two  sisters-in-law,  all  with  unbound  feet.  Not  to  seem  to 
have  been  too  easily  conquered,  however,  she  still  forces  her  unwilling 
daughters-in-law  to  keep  their  feet  bound  a  little  longer.  Pray  much  for 
them.  Often  the  whole  soul  life  seems  to  hinge  on  surrendering  their  feet, 
and  one  sees  the  souliwho  says  "  No  "  to  God  growing  cold,  and  losing  her 
grip  on  the  best  things. 

Dr.  Emma  Tucker  spent  over  four  months  of  last  summer  in  Kalgan  in 
medical  work,  where  there  had  been  none  for  six  years.  The  Kalgan  wo- 
men were  shy  at  first,  but  love  and  patience  won  them.  Hopeless  suffering 
once  more  shut  in  the  Chinese  sick  ones  when  the  doctors  turned  awa}'. 
It  seemed  like  opening  a  diet  kitchen  in  a  starving  district  and  then,  after 
four  months,  leaving  your  famished  ones  to  starve  after  all.  Two  hundred 
treatments  were  given  by  the  two  doctors  in  a  single  out-station  during  a 
stay  of  two  nights  and  a  day.  Sixty  of  these  were  women.  Many  left  dis- 
appointed because  tliere  was  no  time  to  see  them. 
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The  proportion  of  patients  in  Pang-chuang  hospital  is  two  men  to  one 
woman,  and  the  number  of  the  patients  increases  each  year  as  the  fame  of 
the  hospital  extends.  Considering  the  inelasticity  of  brick  and  mortar 
wards  and  of  American  Board  funds,  we  liave  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  in-patients.  There  have  been  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
female  in-patients  at  a  time  for  the  past  few  months,  staying  on  an  average 
three  weeks.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  surgical  cases,  though  no 
operation  is  undertaken  unless  there  is  at  least  one-half  a  chance  for  recov- 
ery. The  number  of  deaths  is  small.  The  Chinese  seldom  attempt  surgery, 
but  we  occasionally  have  a  ghastly  specimen  of  their  clumsy  efforts.  A 
woman  here  in  May  had,  for  five  successive  years,  been  cut  for  the  length  of 
five  inches  over  her  spinal  column  for  chills  and  fever.  About  one-half  the 
patients  are  eye  patients.  Chinese  women,  poor  things,  are  victims  of  their 
cheap,  green  fuel,  because  of  the  smoke  which  gets  into  their  eyes  and  the 
dirty  rags  which  they  use  to  wipe  their  eyes. 

Some  patients  have  come  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  days'  journey  on 
a  springless  wooden  cart,  or  on  a  wheelbarrow.  Although  the  number  of 
women  patients  is  so  much  less  tlian  that  of  the  men,  many  other  women 
come  to  nurse  their  friends,  and  we  often  have  an  attendance  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  women  at  hospital  prayers.  Few  of  these  women  have  ever  been 
under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  message  before.  Many  may  never  be  again. 
The  swift,  fleeting  opportunities  awe  us.  Never  have  hospital  teachers 
been  so  many,  never  more  faithful,  and  yet  one  is  always  oppressed  by  the 
thought  of  those  otlier  things  that  might  also  have  been  done.  There  has 
been  a  deep,  quiet  interest  and  earnestness,  some  specially  precious  answers 
to  prayers.  Not  a  few  have  gone  home  with  manifestly  changed  lives,  hav- 
ing learned  to  pray.  Quite  a  number  registered  their  names  as  would-be 
chiirch  members,  and  three  unbound  their  feet.  The  out-patients  have 
numbered  2,743,  tlie  in-patients  153  ;  total,  12,896. 

TURKEY 

Miss  Ellen  Blakely,  in  charge  of  the  girls'  school  in  Marash,  shows  us  a  little  of 
village  life  : — 

Fundujak  is  one  of  tlie  poorest  villages  in  our  field,  and  the  children  have 
scanty  clothing  and  poor  food,  yet  we  are  glad  to  see  them  ready  to  get  any 
information  about  children  in  other  countries,  and  to  learn  to  give  for  others. 
They  have  no  money,  but  bring  eggs  to  Sunday  school  for  their  contribu- 
tions. The  teacher  has  a  basket  large  enough  to  receive  eggs  for  her  con- 
tribution basket,  then  of  course  she  sells  the  eggs  later.  One  girl  here  is 
her  father's  housekeeper  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the  school,  as  her  mother 
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died  a  few  years  ag©.  Her  father  is  the  beloved  pastor  there,  and  she  tries 
to  do  the  work  of  a  pastor's  wife  as  she  can,  visiting  all  the  families  of  the 
congregation  this  summer.  You  can  see  she  would  hardly  have  time  to  do 
it  in  term  time  !  Her  mother  was  one  of  Miss  Proctor's  pupils,  and  the  girl 
shows  she  is  one  of  the  second  generation.  She  entertained  us  very  nicely 
and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  visit  her. 

I  go  back  to  the  city  to-morrow  and  will  tr}'  to  tell  my  Sunday  school 
children  in  the  near  future  about  the  special  work  in  China  for  which  tlieir 
contribution  was  assigned.  The  children,  I  suppose,  think  of  their  money 
as  going  directly  to  China,  so  I  cannot  make  as  much  of  your  message  of 
thanks  from  the  W.  B.  M.  as  I  would  like  to.  They,  perhaps,  could  hardly 
understand  why  I  should  send  their  money  to  America  first.  Still  I  wish  I 
could  help  them  to  understand  that  they  are  one  of  many  groups  of  children 
working  for  the  heathen  children.  I  might  explain  that  my  Sunday  school 
is  only  one  division  of  the  Marash  First  Church  Sunday  school.  The  grown- 
ups occupy  the  church  and  do  not  care  to  have  us  graduate  our  children  into 
the  adult  Sunday  school  because  there  is  not  room  for  more  classes.  The 
children  have  the  schoolrooms  which  are  in  the  same  yard  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  room  large  enough  even  for  us  to  have  our  opening  exercises  together, 
the  tiny  children,  boys  and  girls,  have  one  rpom,  the  older  boys  another, 
and  the  girls,  my  department,  the  third  room. 

INDIA 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Miss  Sarah  ?.  Judson,  -who  went  out  last  year  to  teach  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Sholapur,  she  lets  us  see  a  ittle  of  what  it  means  to  teach  and  to 
learn  a  language  at  the  same  time  : — 

The  most  cheering  result  of  my  stay  at  Mahableshwar  is  the  progress  I 
have  made  with  Marathi, — it  was  such  a  good  place  to  study  there,  and  Bar- 
bara© was  such  a  good  pandit,  and  it  was  so  quiet  nights  that  I  slept  beauti- 
fully. Since  coming  back  I  can  see  so  mucli  gain  that  it  just  makes  me  feel 
encouraged  all  over !  Then  my  nerves  got  so  rested  that  I  am  able  to  study 
more  hours  a  day  and  to  such  good  advantage  too.  While  at  Mahableshwar 
Mr.  Henry  Fairbank  and  Miss  Bissell  gave  us  a  six  months'  test  for  our 
benefit, — to  give  us  any  advice  that  seemed  good  to  them  or  to  help  us  in  any 
way.  I  was  rather  discouraged  with  the  results  of  the  test,  and  certainly  I 
did  not  make  a  very  brilliant  showing.  Mr.  Fairbank  advised  me  to  forget 
that  the  kindergarten  was  in  the  compound  after  I  got  back  here,  as  he  did 
not  consider  that  I  was  studying  under  favorable  conditions.  So  I  am  not 
doing  as  much  for  it  as  before  I  went  away,  but  I  have  taken  a  girl  to  train 
for  Miss  Hartt's  kindergarten.    The  kindergartner  Miss  Hartt  had  has  been 
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so  inconsiderate  as  to  marry  a  Bombay  man,  so  will  have  to  go  there  to  live. 
This  girl  speaks  English  and  understands  it  fairly,  so  I  am  trying  to  give  her 
as  much  help  as  possible  in  the  four  months  before  October,  when  Miss 
Hartt's  teacher  leaves. 

This  week  the  new  pastor  of  the  Sholapur  church  is  to  be  installed.  He 
is  a  very  fine  man,  one  with  a  strong  personality.  Mrs.  Harding  and  I 
called  on  his  family  yesterday,  and  I  was  delighted  with  his  daughter.  She 
has  so  much  sweet,  sensible  dignity  and  a  most  remarkable  personality. 
She  is  very  well  educated,  and  teaches  in  the  Government  Normal  College  at 
Poona  and  receives  seventy-five  rupees  per  month.  She  is  the  sort  of  girl  I 
would  like  to  get  to  take  kindergarten  training,  but  when  you  take  girls  whose 
brain  is,  perhaps,  as  well  trained  as  one  of  our  home  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  attempt  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  Froebel's  thoughtful 
course  of  child  training,  you  are  up  against  it"  as  the  boys  say.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  this  ;  that  is,  the  state  of  the  girls'  mind,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me  now. 

MADURA 

Mr.  Chandler  says:  '*Much  of  the  fruit  we  gather  is  due  to  our  faithful, 
patient  catechists.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  all  the  work  of  the  pastor  sand 
missionaries.  They  live  among  the  people  ;  teach  them  the  Bible  ;  guide 
them  in  the  practical  application  of  it  to  their  daily  life  of  toil  and  suffering ; 
represent  them  before  their  Hindu  countrymen  especially  in  times  of  strife 
and  persecution  ;  lead  them  in  their  worship;  illustrate  by  their  own^exam- 
ple  what  Christian  living  and  service  are ;  and  often  teach  the  school  where 
the  children  are  educated  to  something  better  than  their  parents  ever  knew. 
It  is  the  catechists  who  form  the  itinerating  bands  that  go  from  village  to 
village,  with  a  small  tent  for  shelter,  preaching  the  gospel  in  regions  where 
no  Christians  are  to  be  found." 

"A  consideration  of  all  the  questions  that  arise  at  the  mission  meetings 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  mission  is  no  longer  the  simple  ideal 
of  preaching  under  the  palm  trees  to  a  curious  crowd,  but  has  to  do  with  the 
founding  and  building  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  The  Christians  have  stepped 
but  a  little  way  out  of  their  past.  They  have  not  the  perspective  of  history 
and  experience  to  enable  them  to  establish  their  own  religious  and  civil  in- 
stitutions without  aid.  The  missionary  is  called  upon,  thoughtfully  to  take 
account  of  the  trend  of  life  in  the  whole  community,  to  guide  it  carefully 
and  tactfully  in  new  paths  of  social  and  church  life,  and  to  understand  the 
sociological  and  civic  conditions  so  well  as  to  work  intelligently  for  the  ideal 
of  right  relations  in  every  detail.    Hence  the  mission  meetings  are  often- 
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times  of  strain  and  stress  in  the  tenseness  of  care  and  responsibility  that  be- 
long to  decisions  to  be  made.  These  decisions  often  greatly  increase  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries  by  giving  to  each  man  and  woman  work  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  his  or  her  own  special  department,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  or  even  affecting  the  united  plans  of  a  dozen  different 
missions." 

CEYLON 

For  many  years  the  girls'  boarding  school  at  Uduvil  has  been  a  center  of  Christian 
influence  and  Miss  Root,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  in  charge,  tells  us  something  of 
her  work  there  at  present : — 

You  know  this  fine  old  scliool  used  to  be  carried  on  in  Miss  Agnew's 
time  by  Miss  Agnew  as  principal,  but  the  resident  missionary  at  the  station 
took  all  charge  of  collecting  the  fees  and  paying  the  bills,  while  his  wife  had 
all  oversight  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  girls.  There  were  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  pupils  then.  Now,  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  resident 
missionary  at  Uduvil  and  the  second  lady  sent  by  the  W.  B.  M.  has  taken 
the  duties  formerly  done  for  the  school  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland.  Then, 
as  you  know,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Miss  Howland  had  to  take  her  furlougli. 

In  her  absence  I  have  done  my  best  to  do  her  work  and  my  own,  leaving 
much  undone  and  also  finding  unexpectedly  willing  helpers  among  the  Tamil 
teachers.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  such  perfect  health  and  for  God's  good 
care  all  the  year. 

Further,  in  May  this  year,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  over  tlie  Udupiddi 
school  to  join  with  this  for  tlie  year.  This  was  because  of  Mr.  Biown's 
illness  and  long  stay  at  the  Hills.  So  this  vear  we  have  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  girls  present,  boarders,  instead  of  the  fifty  or  so  in  old  days,  or  the 
hundred  and  fifty  more  recently.  Again  we  thank  God  for  a  chance  to  help 
such  a  number,  but  my  heart  aches  because  I  cannot  do  more  for  them.  It 
certainly  is  a  deliglitful  school  and  heir  to  many  blessed  traditions  and 
memories.  You  might  wonder  how  we  put  up  an  extra  fifty  or  sixty  girls. 
You  know  all  mission  buildings  are  elastic  and  ours  is  no  exception.  All 
we  have  done  to  get  more  room  was  to  build  as  cheaply  as  possible  a  big 
temporary  dining  room.  It  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars  and  will  last  five 
or  six  years,  I  suppose.  It  was  built  for  two  hundred  girls  and  is  already  too 
small.  The  former  dining  room — only  an  enclosed  veranda — was  turned 
into  a  dormitory  for  sixty  girls  bv  tlie  simple  process  of  taking  out  the  tables 
and  benches  and  leaving  a  big  bare  floor  to  spread  the  mats  on  at  night. 
With  a  grass  mat  and  a  pillow  and,  in  rainy  season,  a  quilt  or  blanket,  our 
girls  do  finely,  though  they  appreciate  the  neat  wire  mattressed  beds  which 
are  in  the  older  sleeping  rooms. 
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You  may  know  how  we  struggled  with  the  question  of  caste  in  this  school 
three  years  ago.  It  was  a  glorious  struggle  in  which  we  could  see  many  a 
girl  coming  out  more  truly  Christ's  because  of  having  faced  the  question  of 
treating  low-caste  Christians  as  sisters.  This  year  we  are  praising  God 
because  he  has  sent  us  four  low-caste  girls.  Their  position  is  very  satis- 
factory and  less  commented  on  every  day.  I  consider  it  a  real  triumph  of 
grace. 

The  real  work  of  the  missionary  in  such  a  school  as  this  is  not  teaching, 
but  inspiring  other  teachers.  I  try  to  go  into  the  classes  of  every  teacher 
enough  both  to  know  how  she  is  teaching  and  to  keep  her  and  her  class 
happy  and  wide-awake  in  their  work.  With  fifteen  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  do  this  side  of  the  work  justice.  And 
of  course  I  try  to  know  every  girl  well  enough  to  help  her  when  the  time 
comes  that  anyone  can  help  her  to  come  to  Christ.  Most  of  this  personal 
work  the  teachers  and  older  girls  do  very  patiently  and  lovingly,  but  they 
need  leading  in  it. 

The  problems  of  health  and  food  and  exercise  and  recreation  all  take  up 
ever  so  much  time  and  thought.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
is  concerned  it  is  not  too  much  for  any  good  business  woman,  but  the  inti- 
mate personal  influence  which  counts  most  in  their  lives  cannot  be  given 
successfully  to  so  many. 

JAPAN 

Miss  Talcott,  a  most  devoted  worker,  is  too  busy  to  send  many  letters,  and  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  print  these  paragraphs  from  her  pen  : — 

You  know  already  how  here  in  Japan,  instead  of 
the  attention  of  the  people  being  distracted  by  the 
war  and  drawn  away  from  Christianity  as  we  ex- 
pected, people  have  been  more  ready  than  ever  to' 
listen  to  Christian  truth.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  Manchuria  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  and  they  have  contributed  ten  thou- 
sand yen  to  it.  Beside  this  they  have  promised  one 
thousand  yen  a  year  for  ten  years  to  the  Okayama 
orphanage,  and  have  given  one  thousand  yen  to  a 
work  for  ex-convicts  carried  on  in  Tokyo  by  Mr. 
Hara.  This  endorsement  of  Christian  work  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  doubtless  called  the  attention 
of  many  to  the  same,  while  the  activity  of  the  Christians  in  giving  a  send  off 
to  the  soldiers  as  they  start  for  the  front,  and  in  visiting  the  wounded  in  the 
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military  hospitals  and  the  families  often  left  in  distress,  is  generally  recog- 
nized. There  are  about  eight  hundred  soldiers'  families  in  Kobe  and  Hiogo 
(which  two  cities  are  practically  one),  and  the  ten  churches  here  have 
arranged  to  divide  these  families  between  them,  calling  upon  each  one  of 
them  with  a  slight  token  of  sympathy  in  the  way  of  a  towel  and  a  fan — two 
things  often  used  as  gifts  here  in  summer. 

The  Ikuta  church — a  small  church  with  which  I  am  specially  working — 
has  ninety  of  these  families  assigned  to  her.  One  of  our  undergraduates  is 
working  for  the  church  during  her  vacation,  and  we  have  concluded  that 
probably  the  busy  women  of  the  church  can  arrange  to  visit  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  families,  and  we  two  together  will  try  to  attend  to  the  others.  I  was 
recently  in  Himeji,  about  forty  miles  from  here,  and  with  the  Bible  woman 
made  forty  calls  in  a  week.  She  had  to  take  a  rest  after  it.  But  we  both 
enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  Since  then,  at  Mrs.  Learned's  request,  I  have  been 
to  Kyoto  to  help  in  the  work  of  visiting  the  families  from  which  the  children 
come  to  her  kindergarten. 

In  Himeji  I  had  only  Japanese  associates,  and  stayed  in  a  hotel ;  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter  to  do  such  work  with  a  comfortable  home  like  Mrs. 
L.'s  to  come  back  to,  and  with  some  one  to  lay  out  the  work  and  to  listen 
to  a  daily  report  of  it.  It  was  delightful  to  see  how  the  children  had  opened 
the  hearts  of  parents  and  grandparents  to  Christian  truth,  and  it  was  a 
blessed  privilege  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Good  Shepherd  seeking  the  one  lost 
sheep.  Here  again  in  two  weeks  I  used  up  the  Bible  woman — a  young 
woman — so  that  she  had  to  rest,  although  I  had  given  her  Saturday,  taking 
that  day  to  call  on  some  of  my  old  friends. 

Then  the  call  came  to  go  into  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Biwa. 
I  spent  four  days  and  a  half  visiting  three  places.  I  went  alone,  as  I  knew 
the  workers  in  each  place,  and  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  trip  better.  It 
was  pretty  hard  work,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  for  privacy  in  a  Jap- 
anese house,  and  I  had  callers  nearly  all  the  time  when  I  was  not  myself 
making  calls  or  attending  meetings.  One  man  begged  for  an  hour  for  a 
private  interview,  and  I  think  we  talked  two  hours.  He  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian for  several  years,  had  given  up  sake  and  tobacco,  but  of  late  years  had 
violated  his  conscience  by  beginning  again  to  drink  moderately  when  in 
company  with  non-Christian  friends.  Last  year  his  eldest  daughter  died, 
and  taking  the  affliction  as  a  chastisement  from  God,  he  solemnly  promised 
not  to  drink  sake  any  more.  But  again  he  had  broken  his  pledge,  and  now 
that  another  daughter  was  dying  of  consumption  he  thought  God  was  angry 
with  him,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  prayers.  I  read  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Hebrews  with  him,  and  tried  to  help  him  appreciate  the  love  of  God,  his 
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Heavenly  Father,  who  would  not  let  him  go  on  doing  what  he  knew  to  be 
wrong.  As  I  tried  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him  I  almost  felt  that  it  was 
for  him  especially  that  I  had  been  sent.  It  is,  indeed,  an  inexpressible  joy 
to  come  in  contact  everywhere  with  thirsty  souls,  and  to  be  able  to  offer 
them  the  water  of  life. 


JUNIOR  WORK 

EVANGELISTIC  MEDICAL  EDUCATIONAL 

Helps  for  Leaders 

WORK  FOR  BOYS 
BY  MATILDA  P.  GOULDING 

It  is  a  well  worn  saying  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men  of  to- 
morrow, but  it  is  none  the  less  true  because  hackneyed.  If  we  wish  our  men 
twenty  years  hence  to  be  true  and  strong,  morally  and  physically,  we  must 
begin  with  the  boys  at  once  ;  we  are  not  in  the  least  excused  because  their 
fathers  were  not  taught.  In  the  field  of  missionary  labor  especially  is  this 
necessary,  as  we  see  the  men  of  our  churches  uninformed  on  missionary 
subjects,  uninterested  in  them.  Our  duty  is  to  see  that  the  men  of  the  next 
generation  shall  be  informed  and  interested  on  this  great  world  question. 
Our  bright,  intelligent  boys  are  not  instructed  in  missions,  yet  are  expected 
to  become  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  when  they  come  to  manage  the  helm. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  says,  Give  us  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
child's  life,  and  we  care  not  who  takes  him  then."  All  philosophers  will 
tell  us  that  early  mfluences  count  for  much.  "  A  man  takes  up  no  new  and 
vital  interest  after  he  is  thirty,"  says  Professor  James.  If  these  precious 
years  before  thirty  are  all  that  are  ours,  let  us  bestir  ourselves  ;  if  we  care  to 
see  the  missionary  interest  increase  in  the  next  two  decades,  the  earlier  we 
begin  the  better.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  children  who  know  nothing  of 
missions  to  be  eager  to  support  the  cause  when  they  are  grown  to  men's 
estate?  To  us  is  given  the  great  privilege  of  laying  this  foundation  stone  in 
our  children's  characters. 

Boys  need  this  help  more  than  girls-  Their  restless  spirits  need  some 
outlet  for  their  activity,  their  innate  love  of  organization  should  be  gratified 
legitimately,  their  budding  interest  in  the  world  about  them  should  be  fos- 
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tered.  Let  us  gather  the  boys  into  "  clubs,"  if  you  please,  where  they  can 
feel  that  they  are  doing  something,  where  they  can  organize  and  have  many 
officers,  where  they  can  study  the  great  world  that  so  attracts  them.  The 
study  of  foreign  missions  is  particularly  broadening.  What  a  view  we  get 
of  the  world  in  even  a  casual  survey  of  one  foreign  mission  field  !  Boys 
are  stimulated  by  these  new  lines  of  thought,  their  social  interests  are  de- 
veloped by  organization,  their  spiritual  natures  are  deepened  by  new  points 
of  contact  with  the  Master's  work. 

This  means  much  labor?  Surely  ;  all  good  things  are  worth  labor.  Are 
not  our  boy3  worth  some  trouble?  They  so  easily  go  the  wrong  way,  if  not 
gently  helped  upon  the  right.  It  is  never  hard  to  love  boys,  but  if  we  are 
to  win  them  we  must  know  them  well,  the  conditions,  occupations,  habits 
of  mind  of  each.  We  must  cultivate  a  real  intimacy  with  them  in  every 
way  we  can,  by  little  walks,  by  their  calls  upon  us,  by  notes  or  remem- 
brances, by  an  interest,  cultivated  it  may  be,  in  baseball  or  frogs.  If  we 
approach  boys  frankly,  showing  a  real,  not  an  assumed  interest  in  them, 
they  will  soon  be  won  to  give  us  their  friendliness  and  confidence.  And 
nothing  is  sweeter  than  to  read  a  boy's  heart. 

Love,  knowledge  of  boy  nature,  tact,  personal  effort  are  all  factors  in  the 
great  game  we  play  to  win  our  boys.  The  leader  must  put  in  time,  thought, 
prayer.  The  winning  of  a  boy's  soul  is  no  light  matter  ;  it  is  a  sacred  trust 
given  to  few  to  lead  a  boy  to  what  is  highest  and  noblest,  and  to  teach  him 
to  serve  the  Master.  Discouragements  will  abound,  but  buoyant  boy  nature 
will  usually  rescue  the  leader  and  teach  her  to  hape.  The  leader  of  a  boys' 
band  will  also  find  a  reflex  influence  on  her  own  life  worth  all  her  time  and 
work  ;  she  will  find  her  own  knowledge,  love,  and  sympathy  increasing. 

Shall  we  have  a  boys'  mission  band,  then?  If  so,  let  us  determine  that 
the  keynote  is  to  be  preparation  for  future  service.  Not  only  must  we 
amuse  and  instruct,  but  we  must  train  our  little  lad  in  missionary  knowledge, 
develop  his  love  for  the  great  work,  teach  him  that  he  is  bound  to  help  that 
work  in  any  way  of  which  lie  is  capable.  Not  only  must  we  win  him  to  a 
friendliness  with  ourselves,  but  we  must  make  the  subject  attractive  to  him  ; 
in  fact,  the  first  is  only  the  means  to  the  second.  No  one  can  do  anything 
with  a  boy  unless  he  is  sure  that  she  is  his  friend.  Boys  cannot  be  driven 
into  a  liking  for  missions,  but  they  love  thrilling  tales,  they  enjoy  pictures 
of  foreign  life,  they  admire  heroic  lives,  and  are  quick  to  see  devotion  to  a 
cause.  We  must  not  preach  or  moralize,  but  go  at  the  subject  in  a  simple, 
matter-of-fact  way.  Boys  like  practical  things  ;  let  tliem  do  something  for 
the  boys  of  the  countries  they  study,  and  it  will  seem  much  more  real  to 
them. 

Let  us  teach  the  great  missionary  biographies,  full  of  interest  as  a  novel, 
let  us  study  the  boys  in  tlie  Bible,  let  us  teach  handicraft  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing money  or  making  articles  for  mission  schools,  let  us  cultivate  Christian 
manhood  in  our  lively  youngsters,  let  us  have  some  good  fun  mingled  with 
real  study  of  new  fields  and  missionary  problems,  let  us  teach  the  art  of  giv- 
ing nobly,  generously  ;  above  all,  let  us  teach  the  Master's  way  of  prayer. 
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and  a  deeper  insight  into  things  spiritual.  We  must  have  faith,  faith  in 
ourselves,  faith  in  the  boys,  faith  in  God  who  has  promised.  Then  cannot 
fail  one  good  word  of  all  his  promise,  and  we  shall  see  a  missionary  spirit 
carried  into  the  young  people's  society,  and  later  to  the  cliurch,  a  knowledge 
of  the  world's  great  need,  a  willingness  to  do  their  small  part. 

A  second  article  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  ]March  number  of  Life 
AND  Light. 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Can  We  Afford  It?    A  Parable 

BY  E.  B.  S. 

To  a  home  where  limited  means  had  always  governed  expenses  came  one 
day  a  bit  of  good  news — a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  had  fallen  into 
tlie  possession  of  the  family.  Here  was  an  extra  which  might  certainly  be 
used  for  some  unplanned  for  convenience  ;  so  all  agreed.  Many  and  happy 
were  the  family  talks,  as  the  special  desire  of  each  member  was  taken  up  in 
turn  and  discussed  on  all  sides.  Finally  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  one 
narrow  south  window  in  the  living  room  by  building  a  broad,  sunny  bay, 
which  would  admit  freely  God's  cheerful  daylight  to  their  rather  gloomy 
room.  This  met  with  favor  from  all.  Now  mother  can  have  her  house 
plants  in  winter,  as  she  has  always  wanted,"  said  one.  "  Yes,  and  you 
know  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  at  meals  aid  digestion,"  added  another  ;  "and 
the  room  will  be  much  more  healthy  if  the  sun  pours  in  generously."  So 
this  plan  was  decided  upon  by  the  women  folks,  who  spent  a  happy  day 
dwelling  upon  its  advantages. 

At  night  the  father  came  in  and  was  eagerly  told  the  decision.  He  looked 
thoughtful,  and  with  some  hesitation  said  :  To-day  I  learned  what  will 
perhaps  make  it  necessary  to  give  up  this  delightful  scheme  of  yours,  for 
certainly  it  pleases  me  as  much  as  you  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  carry  it  out. 
But  will  it  not  be  folly  to  add  to  the  proportions  of  our  house  while  the 
foundation  is  poor?  The  carpenter  tells  me  our  sills  are  rotted  away,  and 
already  the  walls  are  beginning  to  settle,  so  that  it  is  almost  unsafe  to  live 
here.  Could  you  give  up  this  luxury,  which  looks  so  feasible,  and  let  me 
use  the  money  for  the  necessary  repairs,  which  otherwise  I  can  hardly 
pay  for?" 

"  O  father,  a  big  window  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  luxury.  You  know  we 
have  always  felt  it  would  improve  our  home  very,  very  much,  and  here  we 
have  the  money  right  in  hand." 

"  True,"  was  the  reply  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs,  "but  will  it  be 
wise  to  make  this  alteration  while  the  house  itself  is  insecure?  Must  not 
the  foundations  first  be  made  strong?" 
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The  pledged  work  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  a  foundation 
upon  which  has  been  built  a  house  of  many  rooms.  It  is  too  small  for  the 
growing  family,  and  in  many  respects  not  adapted  to  the  best  development 
of  their  health.  One  member  of  the  family  wants  and  needs  better  light  for 
, her  work,  another  asks  for  a  convenience  in  her  sick  room;  the  calls  are 
varied  and  urgent.  We,  the  owners  of  this  house,  find  our  sympathies  im- 
pelling us  to  make  the  busy  family  more  comfortable  in  this  or  that  way; 
Do  we  always,  like  good  business  women,  ask  whether  we  can  afford  to  do 
these  things?  The  foundations  are  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  if  our  house 
tumbles  down  about  our  ears  the  rooms  we  have  been  enlarging  and  fur- 
nishing will  fall  to  pieces. 

"Why  should  I  not  pay  for  the  enlargement  of  a  school  building,  or 
furnish  a  hospital  ward,  if  I  wish?"  is  your  question.  "  Is  not  my  money 
my  own?  "  Another  question  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  this,  namely,  If 
the  regular  work  of  the  Board  is  not  supported  what  will  become  of  the 
school  or  the  hospital  in  which  you  are  so  much  interested?"  Its  very  exist- 
ence is  dependent  upon  the  financial  strength  of  the  Board  behind  it.  Better 
that  any  one  of  these  institutions,  so  admirable  and  so  sorely  needed,  should 
go  under,  than  that  the  Board  be  left  unsupported.  Can  you  or  I  judge 
wh'ere  the  exigency  is  greatest?  Our  Board  of  Management  are  selected  to 
do  just  that,  and  our  duty  as  business  women  is  to  back  them  up  and  meet 
the  pledges  they  have  made  for  us. 

Our  Daily  Prayer  in  February 

The  girls'  school  at  Osaka,  the  plum-blossom  school,  numbers  over  two 
hundred  pupils.  They  are  crowded  into  a  space  planned  for  only  half  as 
many,  and  even  so,  some  applicants  must  be  turned  away.  Miss  Colby  and 
Miss  Case  stand  together  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  the  arduous  work 
that  they  are  doing  has  wide  influence  through  the  empire. 

The  American  Board  has  a  paternal  interest  in  78  Kumi-ai  or  Congrega- 
tional churches,  of  which  38  are  self-supporting,  and  48  ordained  native 
pastors  are  working  in  more  or  less  close  association  with  our  missionaries. 

The  North  China  Mission  enrolls  60  missionaries,  working  in  seven  sta- 
tions, with  50  out-stations.  Under  its  care  are  44  native  preachers,  35 
native  teachers,  nine  Bible  women,  and  27  other  native  helpers.  Eight 
churches  gather  2,307  members  ;  and  48  schools,  ranging  from  kindergar- 
ten to  theological  seminary,  are  composed  of  1,126  pupils.  Three  hospi- 
tals and  three  dispensaries  gave  27,000  treatments  last  year. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury  gives  her  afternoons  to  station  classes  in  which  she  pre- 
pares Chinese  women  to  teach  the  gospel  truth.  She  also  assists  in  super- 
vising day  schools.  Mrs.  Goodrich  has  had  charge  of  tlie  new  boarding 
school  for  girls,  hearing  some  recitations  and  looking  after  practical  details. 
Now  that  Dr.  Goodrich  has  been  called  to  Peking  to  be  the  dean  of  the 
theological  school  in  which  several  denominations  join,  Mrs.  Goodrich  gives 
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up  most  reluctantly  the  home  and  the  work  in  Tung-chou.  But  she  will 
surely  find  in  the  great  capital  city  ample  need  for  all  her  devotion  and 
energy.  Miss  Alice  Browne  has  gone  to  help  in  this  school,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  association  of  the  experienced  veteran  and  the  enthu- 
siastic young  recruit.  After  many  years  of  arduous  service,  Miss  Andrews 
finds  her  strength  diminished  and  she  is  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  suspend,  for 
the  most  part,  the  touring  which  is  so  important  and  in  which  she  has  been 
so  successful.  She  still  assists  in  teaching  in  the  theological  school  and  she 
guides  the  society  of  native  women.  Miss  Chapin,  born  in  China,  has 
recently  returned  to  her  native  land.  Mrs.  Wilder,  just  returned  with  her 
family  from  her  furlough  in  the  United  States,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  new 
boarding  school  for  girls  in  Tung-chou,  a  position  of  boundless  opportunity. 
Mrs.  Ingram,  though  having  little  ones  of  her  own  to  care  for  and  to 
train,  works  in  dispensary  and  hospital,  and  hears  some  of  the  station 
class  women  recite.  She  makes  daily  visits  to  the  clinics  and  with  the  help 
of  one  native  assistant  has  attended  all  the  cases.  Mrs.  Sheffield  gives 
most  of  her  time  to  college  work  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  boys'  pri- 
mary school.  Mrs.  Gait,  in  addition  to  cares  of  home  and  little  children, 
has  helped  in  Sabbath  school  and  station  classes,  and  has  begun  to  take 
lier  turn  in  leading  meetings  in  Chinese. 

During  tlie  past  year  Mrs.  McCann,  busy  with  home  cares,  has  gladly 
taken  on  new  duties  and  rendered  much  needed  help.  Miss  Chapin  is  like 
a  mother  to  the  girls  of  theBridgman  School,  and  she  has  taught  two  classes 
in  geography  and  one  in  the  harmony  of  the  gospels.  Mrs.  Stelle  gives 
most  of  her  time  to  the  care  of  the  kindergarten,  and  in  connection  with 
this  work  she  is  training  two  young  women  to  the  same  profession.  Miss 
Miner  is  principal  of  the  Bridgman  School  and  besides  the  duties  of  that 
position  she  teaches  psychology,  geology,  geometry,  physics  and  Bible. 
Mrs.  Ament  has  supervision  of  the  boys'  school  with  60  pupils,  and  with 
the  Bible  woman  she  has  made  many  calls  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  She 
also  makes  tours  with  her  husband  and  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  work 
for  women.  Miss  Porter  is  still  in  this  country,  hoping  soon  to  return  to 
Peking  where  she  shares  with  Miss  Miner  the  care  of  the  Bridgman  School. 
Miss  Reed,  comparatively  new  in  Cliina,  is  devotedly  enthusiastic  and  wins 
the  love  of  the  girls  whom  she  teaches  wonderfully.  Miss  Jessie  C.  Payne, 
sent  out  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Bridgman  School.  Miss 
Russell  gives  her  time  to  work  among  women,  visiting  many  homes,  not 
only  in  the  great  city  but  in  other  towns  and  villages,  and  she  supervises 
other  native  workers  and  station  classes.  The  Peking  station  rejoices  in  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Olivia  Young,  wife  of  the  physician  who  joined  them  in 
1905. 

The  Eastern  Turkey  Mission  cares  for  iiS  village  schools  with  5,797 
pupils,  and  hundreds  more  are  sheltered  in  the  orphanages  at  Harpoot  and 
Van.  Euphrates  College  embraces  all  grades  of  instruction  from  kindergar- 
ten up,  and  the  total  attendance  numbers  more  than  a  thousand,  over  five 
hundred  being  girls. 

Miss  Daniels  is  principal  of  the  women's  department  and  in  an  article  by 
her  on  page  55  of  this  number  she  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  her  varied  and 
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influential  service.  Miss  Barnum  is  associated  with  her  and  she  also  has 
done  much  of  touring.  The  child  of  a  missionary,  she  can  come  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Miss  Huntington,  also  a  teacher  in  the  college, 
is  now  on  furlough  at  her  home  in  Milton,  Mass.  Miss  Piatt  is  wonder- 
fully happy  and  successful  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten,  with  about  two 
hundred  little  folks  under  her  care.  Miss  Wilson  is  the  latest  American 
teacher  to  join  the  force,  and  she  fills  an  important  place  in  the  college. 
Besides  these  five  women  nearly  twenty  Armenians  trained  in  our  schools 
help  to  guide  the  girls.  After  a  season  of  rest  in  this  country,  Miss  Bush 
returned  gladly  to  her  home  in  Turkey  in  September  last  and  she  writes  : 
Surely  this  is  just  the  place  where  I  was  meant  to  be,  for  all  seems  dear 
to  me  on  my  return,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  and  even  the  smells."  Miss 
Poole  goes  as  her  associate,  to  share  the  arduous  and  blessed  work  of  tour- 
ing as  soon  as  she  gains  sufiicient  command  of  the  language.  Mrs.  Carey 
has  taught  many  poor  women  the  art  of  lace-making,  thus  giving  them 
means  of  self-help  and  lifting  them  out  of  the  hopeless  idleness  that  dark- 
ened and  wasted  their  lives.  Mrs.  Atkinson  gathers  young  mothers  into 
"  meetings  for  brides,"  giving  them  helpful  hints  as  to  the  physical  and 
moral  training  of  their  children,  and  wakening  in  them  better  ambitions  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Mrs.  Barnum  after  many  years  of  toil  has 
come  close  to  many  homes  and  the  women  flock  to  her  for  help  in  many 
ways.  She  guides  the  regular  women's  meetings  in  Harpoot  and  speaks 
the  Turkish  language  to  those  of  that  race.  Mrs.  Knapp  gives  much  of 
her  time  to  the  care  of  her  own  children,  as  every  true  mother  must,  but  a 
Christian  home  in  a  Moslem  land  is  of  itself  a  missionary  agency.  Mrs. 
Riggs  died  in  July,  1905,  after  only  one  year  of  missionary  service  here. 
Who  can  tell  to  what  work  she  may  have  been  called  ? 


We  should  need  three  or  four  lessons  to  do  justice  to  this  chapter.  For  those  who 
can  give  it  only  one,  we  may  well  make  it  a  study  of  contrasts.  Show  the  difference 
between  the  black  paganism  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the  Christian  villages  now  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  East  Africa..  Set  Mtesa,  royal,  capricious,  blood  thirsty,  despotic, 
over  against  Alexander  Mackay  the  Christian.  Contrast  the  men  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  maim  and  to  kill  their  fellows  with  the  martyrs  who  laid  down  their  lives  rather 
than  give  up  their  faith.  Tell  of  the  slave  trade,  and  then  of  the  missionaries  already 
going  out  from  Uganda  to  the  tribes  around.  We  may  well  stimulate  our  own  zeal 
by  learning  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  missions  in  Zanzibar  and  Uganda.  The 
article  on  page  62  of  this  number  shows  us  something  what  Mohammedanism  means, 
that  great  power  which  is  clutching  octopus-like  all  over  Africa,  and  a  letter  from 
Miss  Winter,  one  of  our  new  missionaries,  published  in  May,  1905  tells  us  how  she 
first  saw  the  country.  And  do  not  fail  to  note  that  just  at  this  moment  an  uprising 
of  the  natives  in  German  East  Africa  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  im- 
portant and  extensive  work  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.  Some  stations  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  have  been  broken  up  and  others  are  en^Jangered.  .The  German 
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government  is  striving  to  restore  order,  but  the  problem  is  hard  and  the  distressed 
and  imperiled  missionaries  there  need  our  sympathy  and  prayer. 

Let  all  join  in  this  prayer  which  Mrs.  Capron  writes  for  the  workers  and  the  people 
in  East  Africa  : — 

Thou  Giv^r  of  life  to  all  nations,  we  praise  thee  for  the  works  of  faith  and  labors 
of  love  by  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  East  Africa.  We  rejoice  for  the 
power  of  thy  Holy  Word  in  the  darkened  lives  of  that  land,  kindling  eager  love  for 
it  in  themselves  and  eager  desire  to  impart  it  to  others.  We  pray  that  the  humble 
Christians  emerging  from  the  shadows  of  ignorance  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  God.  May  every  form  of  oppression  and  slavery  be  driven  away 
by  the  coming  of  thy  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of  Him  who  leads  captivity  captive. 


Book  Notices 

All  About  Japan.  By  Belle  M.  Brain.  Published  by  Fleming  H. 
Rev»ll  Co.    Pp.  231.    Price,  $1. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "  Stories  of  Sunrise  Land  Told  for  Little 
Folks,"  and  Miss  Brain  has  a  reputation  for  seizing  strategic  points  as  evi- 
denced in  her  previous  books.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  beautiful  half- 
tones and  others  are  rather  coarse  woodcuts,  but  the  subject  matter  will 
appeal  to  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

The  Pen  of  Brahma.  By  Beatrice  M.  Harband.  Published  by  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.    Pp.  320.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sketches  which  the  author  calls,  "  Peeps  into  Hindu 
Hearts  and  Homes, "and  which  gives  glimpses,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  way, 
of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  India. 

Waxwing.  By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  Price,  30  cents. 
Another  story,  published  by  the  same  house,  and  by  the  gifted  author  of 
The  Little  Green  God.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New  England  and  we  read 
of  a  college  girl  uninterested  in  missions,  but  deeply  interested  in  orni- 
thology, attending  an  auxiliary  meeting  and  coming  into  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  a  returned  missionary,  and  through  her  charming  personality 
becoming  so  roused  as  to  eventually  give  herself  as  a  missionary  to  India. 

Indian  and  Spanish  Neighbors.  By  Julia  H.  Johnston.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.    Pp.  194.    Price,  50  cents. 

Home  Mission  Readings.  By  Alice  M.  Guernsey.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.    Pp.'i28.    Price,  50  cents. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  foreign  missions  is  also  an  advocate  of  home 
missions.  And  there  is  a  flavor  of  foreign  missions  in  the  title  of  the  first  of 
these  two  books.  It  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  begun  in  Under  Our 
Flag. 

These  books,  intended  for  use  as  text-books  in  all  Women's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  are  interdenominational.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee having  these  publications  in  charge  to  present  year  by  year  every 
phase  of  mission  work  being  done  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Societies  of  the  different  denominations.  The  clos- 
ing chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  special  work  done  by  the  various  churches. 

Home  Mission  Readings  is  a  collection  of  stories  and  sketclies  dealing 
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with  various  phases  of  home  mission  work  and  especially  designed  for  use 
in  missionary  meetings.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  bright  story  will 
catch  and  hold  the  attention,"  and  it  might  be  added,  move  the  heart  and 
open  the  purse,  "better  than  a  prosy  speech." 

Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

China. — Three  articles  on  the  boycott  appear  in  recent  issues — The 
Awakening  of  China  "  in  The  World's  Work  for  January,  "  The  Chinese 
Boycott"  in  The  Atlantic  for  January,  and  ''Chinese  Exclusion  and  the 
Boycott "  in  The  Outlook  for  December  30.  The  North  American  Review 
prints  an  article  by  Archibald  R.  Colquohon  on  ''  The  Chinese  Press  of  To- 
day," while  The  Outlook  for  December  23  contains  an  illustrated  account  of 
Chinese  Citizenship  in  Hawaii,"  which  bears  indirectly  on  the  Chinese  people 
everywhere. 

Japan. — In  The  World's  Work  for  January  there  is  an  illustrated  article 
on  The  Leaders  of  Japan  "  which  describes  the  passing  of  the  older  states- 
men, and  the  coming  of  younger  men  to  the  front. 

Africa. — The  sixth  number  of  "  The  Slave  Trade  of  To-Day"  is  found 
in  Harper's  for  January  and  pictures  "  The  Slaves  at  Sea." 

India. — "The  Indian  Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  which  appears  in 
The  North  American  Review  for  December,  explains  in  an  interesting 
fashion  the  political  significance  of  the  journey  and  the  devotion  of  the  native 
population  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  E.  e.  p. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  November  18  to  December  18,  1905. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

Eastern  Maine  Branch.— "SI  rs.  J.  S.Wheel- 
wright,  Treas.,  Haiigor  House,  BaiiRor. 
Bansor,  Central  Ch.,  S.  S.,50;  Norrid^e- 
wock,  Mrs.  Nathan  Dole,  5;  South  Brew- 
er, Pearson  Aux.,  10,  65  00 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Miss  Annie  F. 
Bailey ,Treas.,  52 Chadwick  St.,Portland. 
Augusta,  Aux.,  50:  Bethel,  Aux.,  11; 
Gorham,  Aux.,  40.25;  Portland,  High 
St.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Seaman's  Bethel, 
S.  S.,  •<  Annie  Gould  Dav,"  41,  State  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  45.70;  Saco,  First  Parish  Ch., 
Aux.,  14.50.   Less  expenses,  6.65,  200  80 

Total,        265  80 

NEW  HAMP.SHIRE. 

Grasmere.— Miss  Sarah  Flanders,  4  10 

f^ew  Hampshire  ^mnc/i.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 


Concord.  Exeter,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  52),  58 ; 
Keene,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
50;  Lyme,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  8.25;  Nashua, 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  50),  63.30;  Portsijiouth. 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  26.10;  Somersworth,  La- 
dies of  Cong.  Ch.,  30.40,  236  05 

Total,         240  15 

LEGACIES. 

Lancaster.— Lonise    Dowe    Benton,  by 

Henj.  Benton,  Extr.,  117  50 

AfiZ/ord.— Hannah  A.  Foster,  additional,    43  45 

Total,         160  95 

VERMONT. 

Enosburgh.—'Slr.  Evarts  Kent,  25  00 

Vermont  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas  ,  St.  Johnsbury.  Ascutneyville, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  10;  Bristol,  Aux.,  12; 
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Brookfleld,  First  Ch.,  A  Friend,  20; 
Burlington,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
60,  College  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  19.55; 
Essex  Junction,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  1.50; 
Hardwick,  East  (prev.  coutri.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  R.  L.  French);  Hyde  Park, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  50  cts.;  New- 

8ort,  C.  R.,  9.05;  Post  Mills,  Aux.,  Th. 
•ff.,  8.50;  Randolph,  Aux.,  10;  South 
Hero,  Young  Ladies'  Soc,  5.25;  St. 
Johnsbury,  North  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
47.85),  53.23,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
add'l,  3.25;  Thetford,  S.  S.  Prim.  Class, 
1;  Vergennes,  S.  S.,  10;  Waterbuiy, 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  .Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Knight),  Th.  Off.,  38.10;  West- 
minster West,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  6.37; 
Windsor,  2.   Less  expenses,  78,  192  3i) 

Total,        217  30 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch.— Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Richardson,  Treas,,  Reading. 
Andover,  Abbot  Acad.,  Jr.  Aux.,  25.09, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  101.40,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Lowell,  High  St.  Ch.,  Miss  Josie  L. 
Hitchcock,  10;  Maiden,  Maplewood  Ch., 
Aux.,  30;  Reading,  Aux.,  28.38;  Wake- 
field, Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  C.  H.  Howe,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Pierce,  Mrs,  G.  A.  Goodale,  Mrs.  Clarin- 
da  G.  Upton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lang,  .Miss 
Grace  S.  White),  50,  Mary  Farnham 
IJliss  Miss'y  Soc,  10;  Woburn,  Miss'y 
Soc,  25,  289  87 

Berkshire  Branch.— Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pittsfleld.  Two 
Berkshire  Friends,  270;  Dalton,  Senior 
Aux.,  141.90,  Penny  Gatherers,  60, Cong. 
S.  S.  Home  Dept.,  30;  Housatonic,  Th. 
Off.,  8.05;  Pittsfleld,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
64;  Richmond,  Aux.,  30,  Willing  Work- 
ers, 5.93;  West  Stockbridge,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10.   Less  expenses,  17.45,  602  43 

Boston.— A.  Friend,  3.25,  Mr.  William  O. 
Hlaney,In  memory  of  Louise  Blaney,100,  103  25 

Essex  North  Branch. — Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.,  Bradford.  George- 
town, Mem.  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Haverhill, 
Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Ipswich,  Aux.,  35; 
•Merrimac,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.39; 
Newburvport,  North  Ch.,  S.  S.,  5.07; 
Powell,  ".M.  C,  10,  80  46 

Essex  South  Branch.— yUss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.,  23  Washington  St.,  liever- 
ly.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  155; 
Danvers,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  1,  Maple  St. 
Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  1;  Essex,  Aux., 
37;  Gloucester,  Aux.,  50.99;  Ipswich, 
South  Ch,,  Ladies,  10;  Lynn,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  22.30,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  21, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  21;  Manchester,  Aux., 
42;  Salem,  Crombie  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  38, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  8.85,  Tabernacle  Ch.. 
Aux.,  5.50;  Swampscott,  Cone:.  Ch.,  S. 
S.  Home  Dept.,  15;  Topsfield,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S.,  3,  431  64 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A.Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St. .Greenfield. 
Ashfield,  Aux.,  27.75;  Greenfield,  Aux., 
7.12.  Prim  S.  S.,  3.09;  Oran<;e,  Aux.,  16,    53  96 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.  — ywss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland.  Trea.s.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Xorthampton.  Amherst,  Aux. ,33 ;  East- 
hampton,  Aux.,  14.70;  Granby,  Aux.,  5; 


Hadley,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  45.45;  Hatfield, 
Wide  Awakes,  10.21;  Northampton,  Ed- 
wards Ch.,  Aux.,  82.36,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
125;  Williamsburg,  Aux.,  5,  320  72 

Hyde  Park.— Mis.  John  F.  Eliot,  i  oo 

..Warion.— Rev.  John  P.  Trowbridge,  5  oo 

Middlesex  Branch.— Miss  -MaryE.  Good- 
now,  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  Natick, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  58.25;  South  Framing- 
ham,  Aux.,  25;  Wellesley,  Cong.  Ch., 
Aux.,  32,  115  25 

Norfolkand  Pigrim  firaiic/i.— Miss  Abbie 
L.  Loud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box,  53,  Wey- 
mouth. Brockton,  Porter  Ch.,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  50),  65;  Cohasset,  Second  Ch., 
Th.  Off.,  10.55;  Duxbury,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
3.25;  Easton,  Aux.,  A  Member,  10;  Hing- 
ham,  Aux.(Th.  Off.,  24.50),  29.30;  Quincy 
Point,  Washington  St.  Ch.,  Woman's 
Home  Miss'y  Soc,  Th.  Off.,  5;  Sharon, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  17.60;  Whitman,  Aux.,15,  155  70 

North  Middleboro.—C.  E.  Soc,  10  00 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  B.  A. 
Willmott,  Treas.,  Townsend.  Ashby, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off  ,  16;  Concord,  Trin.  Cong. 
Ch.,  S.  S.  Miss'y  Assoc..  40,  56  00 

Old  Colony  Branch.— Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Attleboro,  North,  Aux.,  30;  At- 
tleboro.  South,  Bethany  Chapel,  S.  S., 
44;  Berkley,  Cent  Soc,  16,75;  Edgar- 
town,  Aux.,  5.95,  96  70 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, rreas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Agawam,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5 ;  Spring- 
field, Hope  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Brown,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Young), 
50,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  Miss  Carrie  Lyon 
King  (to  const,  herself  L.  .M.),  25,  80  00 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.,  30  .Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. A  Friend,  50;  Auburndale, 
Aux.,  18.80,  S.  S.,  25;  Boston,  A  Friend, 
15,  -Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  Old  South 
Ch  ,  Aux,,  Th.  Off.,  7.25,  Toiniqawa  Cir- 
cle, 100,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Brighton, 
Aux.,  32.54,  C.  R.,  33.46,  Pro  Christo  Soc, 
5;  Brookliiie,  Leyden  Ch.,  Woman's 
Union,  210.75,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Davis,  20; 
Cambridge,  Hope  Chapel,  Prim.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  1.75,  North  Ave.  Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Shute,  100,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov., 
40;  Dedham,  Miss  Mary  E.  Danforth, 
15;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  15, 
Second  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc,  45,  Village  Ch,, 
Aux.,  5,  S.  S.,  10;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boyl- 
stoii  Ch.,  Aux.,  2.53;  Medfield,  Aux,,  5; 
Needham,  Aux.,  20;  Newton  Highlands, 
Aux.,  21.72;  Roxbury,  Immanuel  Ch., 
Aux,,  70,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  17.16; 
Somerville,  First  Orthodox  Cong.  Ch., 
Foreign  Branch  of  Ladies' Aid  (to  const. 
L.  M.  .Mrs.  Charles  H.  Colgate).  25,  High- 
land Cong.  Ch.,  Women  Workers,  10, 
Winter  Hill  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  50;  West 
Somerville,  Day  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  25.90,     1,106  86 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Theodore 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Charlton,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Warren, 
Aux.,  6;  Winchendoii,  King's  Dau.,  1 ; 
Worcester,  Old  South  Cli.,  Aux.,  25, 
Light  Hearers,  10.76,  Piedmont  Ch. (prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Silas  God- 
dard,  .Mrs  Morton  Nichols,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hopkins,  .Mrs.  H.  Tyler  Broad, 
Mrs.  George  L.  Bowker,  Mrs.  Stella  J. 
Post,  .Mrs,  Francis  Reed,  .Miss  Lena 
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Sheldon,  iMiss  Alice  Armington,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Agar,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Britton,  Mrs.  Wilbert  S.  Latter, 
Mrs.  William  B.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Walter 
Adams,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Adams,  Miss  Nettie 
Kellogg),Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  C.  R.,3,  66  76 

Total,      3,574  60 

LEGACY. 

Eddyv\XU.—^\r^.  Charlotte  E.  Pratt,  by 
Samuel  Breck,  Admr,  Balance  of 
legacy,  2,000  00 

RHODK  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.—Mrs  Clara  J. 
Barnefleld,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.  Barrington,  C.  R.,  5.50;  Provi- 
dence, Miss  Ednah  B.  Hale,  35,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Riverpoint,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S  ,  2.40;  Wood  River  Junction, 
Cong.  Ch.,  5,  53  90 

CONNECTICUT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Hampton,  First  Cong. 
Ch.,  7.55;  Mystic,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  E.  F.  D.  Noyes),  43; 
New  London,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
38.50),  74.25,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
142.95;  Norwich,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th. 
Oflf.,  39.76;  Putnam,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.  (25  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  AbbieE.  Child), 
36;  Taftville,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  348  51 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Bristol,  Aux.,  41.04;  Hartford, 
Farmington  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.  (iMrs.  Chas. 
R.  Burt  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Theodore 
H.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Lee,  50, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Williams  to  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  George  H.  Barton,  Miss  Maria  G. 
Pitkin,  50),  236,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  378.50, 
Prim.  S.  S.  Class,  5,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  2; 
New  Britain,  South  Ch.,  C.  R.,  2.75; 
Unionville,  Aux.,  57.55;  Vernon  Center, 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  8),  13;  Wethersfleld.Aux., 
A  Th.  Off.,  41.73,  777  57 

New  Haven  5ranc/i.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ansouia,  Aux.,  55;  Branford,  Aux.  (50 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  IVIrs.  Frank  E. 
Holcomb,  Miss  Hattie  C.  Beach),  80; 
Bridgeport,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  198.33, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Lewis 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hawley), 
25;  Brooktield  Center,  Aux.,  7.25;  Ca- 
naan (prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Gillette) ;  Colebrook.  Aux.,  4,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Cornwall,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Cromwell,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  F.  yi.  Hollister),  78.68;  Deep 
River,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Kelsey),  20;  Goshen, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Hadlyme,  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Higganum,  Anx.,  8;  Ivorj'ton,  C.  R., 
4;  Litchfield,  Aux.,  60.95,  C.  R.,  13.25; 
Meriden,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  71;  Middle- 
bury,  Aux.,  17;  Middletown,  First  Ch., 
Aux..  47.40,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Third  Ch. 
(Westfield),  C.  E.  Soc.  15;  Morris,  Aux  , 
30;  New  Hartford,  Aux.,  18.40;  New 
Haven,  Ch,  of  the  Redeemer,  Aux.,  104, 
Yale  College  Ch.,  Aux.,  61;  New  Mil- 


ford,  Aux.,  3,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  New- 
town, Aux.,  15.85;  Norfolk,  Cong.  Ch., 
21;  Northfield,  Aux.,  44.50;  North  Ha- 
ven, Aux.  (50  of  wh.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Roswell  J.  .Shepherd,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Doo- 
little),  51.29;  North  Madison.  Aux., 
10.50;  Portland,  Aux.,  15.50;  Ridgefleld, 
Aux.,  20.60;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  65.30;  Say- 
brook,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Shelton,  C.  R., 
6.15;  Southport,  S.  S.,  30;  Stamford, 
Aux.,  44.24,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Stratford, 
Aux.,  30;  Torrington,  Center  Ch.,  Aux., 
111.94;  Washington,  Aux.,  21,  Dau.  of 
Gov.,  20;  Waterbury,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
21.35;  Watertown,  Aux.,  25.60;  AVest- 
port,  Aux.,  20.25;  Wiusted,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  7.33,  G.  C,  10,  1,564  66 

Total,      2,690  74 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Albion,  Mrs.  Julia  Warren, 
10;  Aquebogue,  Aux.,  32.77;  iiingham- 
ton,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2; 
Brooklyn,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  166.67; 
Flatbush  Ch.,  S.  S.,  12.90,  Lewis  Ave. 
Ch.,  Earnest  Workers,  23.32,  Park  Ch., 
Aux.,  10,  Park  Ave.  Ch.,  Branch  Aux., 
10,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  Richmond 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  South  Ch.,  Aux..  100; 
Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Lend-a-hand  Circle, 
3,  Annie  E.  Abell  Circle,  10,  Sunshine 
Circle,  1;  Carthage,  Aux.,  5;  Coven try- 
ville,  Aux.,  10;  Deansboro,  Aux.,  8.35; 
Franklin.  Aux.,  22;  Gaines,  Aux.,  10; 
Harford,  Pa.,  Aux.,  15;  Homer,  Aux., 
5.35;  Honeoye,  Aux.,  15;  Lockport,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  15;  IMunnsville,  In  memory 
of  Loved  Ones,  30;  Napoli,  Aux.,  10; 
New  Haven,  Aux.,  31.44;  New  York, 
Manhattan  Ch.,  Aux.,  20  80;  North  Col- 
lins, Aux.,  6.50;  Ontario,  Earnest  Work- 
ers, 7;  Oswego,  Aux.,  25;  Oxford,  Aux., 
22.25,  The  Gleaners,  5;  Port  Leyden, 
Aux.,  5:  Poughkeepsie,  Aux.  (to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs-  Daniel  Currv),  25;  Rochester, 
South  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept  S.  S,,  3;  Rocky 
Point,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hallock,  5;  Syracuse, 
Danforth  Ch.,  Aux.,  45,  S.  S.,  10.67; 
Walton,  C.  R.,  3.75;  Wellsville,  Aux., 
9.17;  West  Winfield,  Aux.,  15.20,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10.   Less  expenses,  147.14,  700  00 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  N.  J.,  Paterson.  Auburn  St. 
Ch.,  S.  S.,  10;  Westfield,  Mrs.  Robert 
Johnston's  S.  S.  Class,  125,50;  Va.,  Hern- 
don  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  11.80,  147  30 


TEXAS. 

2)a//as.— Ladies'  Miss'y  Soc, 

TURKEY. 

.l/ams/i.— First  Ch.,  Girls'  S.  S., 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


10  00 


7,523  27 
378  12 
2,1G0  95 


Total,     10,062  34 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Prrstbrnt. 

Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS, 
Saratoga,  Cal. 


3Forrign  ^trrrtary 

Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Ulrrasurrr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal, 


A  Traveler  in  China 

[Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  well  known  through  the  country  for  her  eloquent  words  in 
behalf  of  temperance,  was  a  member  of  Secretary  Taft's  party  to  the  Philippines,  and 
on  her  way  home  she  visited  Peking.  We  are  permitted  to  use  some  extracts  from  a 
personal  letter  telling  of  what  she  saw  and  did  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity.— Ed.] 

I  AM  in  the  heart  of  China  ;  am  in  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  home  within  the 
Methodist  Mission  compound,  on  the  very  ground  which  was  swept  by  fire 
and  drenched  with  Christian  blood  just  five  years  ago  this  summer.  Only 
two  trees  were  left  standing;  one  near  the  window  at  which  I  sit.  Seven 
Christians,  Chinese,  found  dead,  are  buried  in  one  grave  over  yonder.  The 
compound  is  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  Imperial  City;  between  the  walls 
of  the  compound  and  the  city  wall  is  only  a  narrow  street.  Just  beyond  the 
wall  is  the  German  and  French  legation.  I  am  waked  every  morning  by 
the  bugle  call,  and  can  see  the  heads  of  a  squad  of  soldiers.  The  buildings 
of  the  mission  were  all  destroyed.  They  have  been  rebuilt  of  a  gray  brick, 
and  are  beautiful. 

A  good  carriage  drive  runs  down  the  center  of  the  compound  with  broad 
stone  walks  on  either  side,  and  fine  grass  plats  and  flowers.  An  artesian 
well  gives  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  and  cisterns  for  rain  water  furnish 
soft  water.  Everything  is  kept  in  perfect  order  in  and  about  the  homes.  I 
am  in  the  ladies'  home  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  Everything  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple and  yet  elegant.  I  have  a  delightful  room  ;  a  stained  floor,  two  simple 
rugs,  a  white  bed,  a  little  mission  furniture,  wide  windows  with  white 
muslin  curtains  ;  that  is  all,  but  it  is  fit  for  a  queen.  It  has  been  a  heavenly 
rest  to  me.  As  I  write  I  can  hear  the  girls  singing  at  their  evening  prayers. 
The  glow  of  the  western  sun  might  come  from  a  great  altar.  All  the  place 
seems,  no,  it  is,  holy  ground;  for  here  men  and  women,  learned  and  un- 
learned, were  faithful  unto  death. 
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About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  girls  are  in  the  school,  and  they  are 
almost  every  one  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  furnish  their  own  bedding 
and  pay  a  dollar  a  year  for  tuition,  nothing  for  board.  They  come  from  all 
this  province.  The  teachers  go  for  them  every  September,  and  take  them 
home  in  the  early  summer.  Women  and  girls  are  not  safe  alone  in  China. 
We  w^ent  for  them  last  week;  Mrs.  Jewell,  the  principal  of  the  school,  one 
teacher,  and  I.  We  rode  all  day  in  a  second-class  coach  ;  board  seats,  no 
cushions.  We  took  steamer  rugs  and  other  "  fixin's,"  and  were  comfortable. 
At  several  places,  Tientsin  among  them,  the  local  missionaries  came  down 
to  see  us,  and  brought  lunch  and  flowers.  We  arrived  at  the  place  of  our 
destination  "  at  about  seven  o'clock.  It  had  rained  in  floods  the  last  hour  of 
our  journey,  but  stopped  just  at  sunset.  The  colors  in  the  west  were  simply 
gorgeous;  wide  and  high  they  spread,  and  the  glory  reached  almost  to  the 
arch  above.  We  were  met  by  the  native  pastor,  a  fine  young  man  of  per- 
haps twenty-five.  We  went  in  three  carts,  through  the  wall  into  the  city 
about  a  mile.  Oh,  the  cart !  It  is  called  a  ^'  Peking  cart,"  and  looks  like 
a  big  Saratoga  trunk  on  wheels.  It  is  strong  and  heavy  and  without  springs, 
for  no  springs  could  bear  the  thumping  over  the  stones  and  the  ruts  of  the 
Chinese  roads.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  simply  dreadful.  There  are  no 
seats  in  the  carts.  One  simply  crosses  his  legs  and  squeezes  in  the  best  he 
can.  The  stones  seem  to  rise  up  out  of  the  ground  and  strike  him,  the  sides 
of  the  cart  punch  him,  and  the  top  of  the  cart  jams  him  down.  One  of  the 
teachers  was  behind  me  in  the  cart ;  the  driver  sat  on  the  front  end  and 
sometimes  walked  ;  the  horse  was  a  little  mule. 

The  ladies  went  at  once  to  the  work  of  getting  ready  for  the  night.  There 
was  a  good  bedstead  with  springs  and  a  mattress  and  two  cots,  sheets  and 
pillowcases  and  pillows  and  blankets,  and  canned  goods  for  supper.  These 
Chinese  houses  are  made  of  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  no  up- 
stairs. There  are  two  sleeping  rooms  at  either  end  and  a  living  room  in  the 
middle.  I  slept  in  the  big  bed  in  the  first  room,  we  ate  in  the  middle  room, 
and  the  ladies  slept  in  the  third  room.  Our  supper  was  fit  for  princes — stewed 
o)'sters,  cooked  over  an  alcohol  stove,  with  sandwiches,  jam,  tea,  and  fruit. 

We  got  up  the  next  morning  at  five,  and  at  six  I  started  with  the  young 
pastor  for  a  trip  to  the  Great  Wall,  which  touches  the  sea  about  two  miles 
from  where  we  were.  Again  I  got  into  a  cart,  with  the  pastor  in  front  on 
one  side,  feet  hanging  over,  and  the  driver  on  the  other.  We  went  a  mile 
through  the  narrow  streets.  The  shops  were  open  and  marketing  going  on. 
One  gets  used  to  these  scenes  here  in  the  Orient :  many  men  naked  to  the 
waist;  many  children  with  little  or  no  clothes  on;  women  in  all  sorts  of 
garments  ;  all  of  the  national  type,  but  of  variable  degrees  of  cleanliness  and 
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quality,  most  women  carrying  babies.  The  men  often  carry  the  children 
and  do  not  seem  to  mind.  There  seems  to  be  much  family  affection.  For- 
eign soldiers  are  seen  in  small  numbers  everywhere  ;  there  were  some  that 
morning  at  market.  Well,  we  came  to  the  wall  in  an  hour  or  less.  This 
part  of  the  wall  is  over  a  thousand  tears  old.  We  went  up  on  it.  It  went 
down  to  the  sea,  a  mile  away,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  mountains  and  over 
them  on  the  other.  At  the  highest  point  was  a  temple,  just  inside.  I  went 
up  on  the  side  in  China,  and  through  out  on  the  other,  into  Manchuria. 
You  will  imagine  how  wave  after  wave  of  emotion  flooded  my  soul.  In 
places  earth  and  shrubs  cover  the  stones,  so  that  the  wall  appears  to  be  a 
long,  high  mound.  A  railway  runs  through  it  near  where  we  were.  The 
Chinese  hate  the  railroad,  but  use  it  all  the  same.  We  met  the  teachers  at 
the  station,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  began  the  journey  back  to  Peking. 
About  twenty  girls  took  the  train  with  us.  The  friends  had  brought  them 
and  their  belongings.  Each  one  had  a  big-bundle  in  which  were  her  clothes 
and  bedding.  She  had  a  large  basket,  and  as  many  small  traps  as  I  usually  have. 

We  were  all  day  getting  back  to  Peking.  There  were  leave-takings  be- 
tween families  and  reunions  among  the  girls,  just  as  with  us.  I  think  the 
latter  were  more  joyous  than  the  former  were  sad.  The  Chinese  are  stolid 
and  think  it  weak  to  show  sorrow.  The  missionaries  at  the  various  stations 
met  us  with  more  lunch  and  good  words.  They  are  a  happy  lot ;  they  love 
their  work.  We  were  met  by  Dr.  Lovvrie  and  six  or  eight  men  missionaries 
and  two  or  three  ladies.  We  lined  up  the  girls  in  a  procession  of  twos  with 
teachers  and  friends  along  at  intervals.  It  is  an  eighth  of  a  mile  along  the 
wall  and  through  the  "  water  gate"  to  the  entrance  to  the  city  where  the 
'rickshaws  were  waiting.  We  re-formed  here,  putting  the  little  ones  and 
the  weaker,  not  more  than  a  dozen,  in  these,  and  getting  all  in  good  line. 
When  we  started  Mrs.  Davis,  the  oldest  lady  missionary,  led  in  a  'rickshaw ; 
several  followed ;  then  came  the  long  procession  of  girls,  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries. There  were  two  young  missionaries  on  bicycles,  who  rode  back 
and  forth  to  keep  everything  right.  There  were  occasional  lanterns  in  the 
procession,  for  the  streets  are  not  well  lighted.  The  way  from  the  station 
to  the  compound  is  Legation  Street  and  the  "Broad  Street,"  where  the 
Boxers  rushed  and  from  which  they  bombarded  the  British  Legation  at  the 
time  of  the  siege.  The  sentries  at  the  gates  of  the  different  legations  and 
many  straggling  soldiers  and  civilians  stopped  and  gazed  as  we  passed. 

The  "generalissimo"  of  the  school  and  of  this  gathering  of  pupils  is 
Mrs.  Jewell,  who  has  been  here  nearly  twenty  years.  She  lost  her  husband 
one  month  after  marriage  and  then  dedicated  her  life  to  the  missionary  work 
and  has  been  right  here  ever  since.  She  i's  fine  and  so  are  they  all.  There 
were  twenty  or  so  girls  at  the  school  from  this  vicinity  and  they  had  every- 
thing ready  for  those  from  far  away.    The  rooms  in  the  dormitories  were 
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lighted  and  the  girls  soon  found  each  her  own  place.  They  sleep  four  in  a 
room,  on  a  raised  platform,  no  mattress  but  the  pads  or  mats  they  bring. 
At  supper  they  sing  a  blessing  and  then  fall  to,  to  rice  and  cucumber  salad — 
no  spoons  or  knives  or  forks,  only  chop-sticks. 

There  are  no  higher  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  than  were  here 
among  these  missionaries.  Education,  culture  and  business  ability  all  con- 
secrated to  God  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  humanity.  1  am  sure  the 
dear  Christ  must  rejoice  in  them  and  say  of  them  '*  As  Thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  sent  them  into  the  world.  They  have  kept 
Thy  truth."    I  feel  myself  exalted  by  the  touch  of  their  garments. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  over  the  ground  of  the  siege  with  Mrs.  Jewell, 
the  principal  of  the  school.  She  was  in  it.  We  went  to  the  British  Lega- 
tion, over  the  same  road  traveled  that  memorable  20th  of  June,  1900,  when 
the  procession  of  missionaries,  teachers,  scholars  and  native  Christians  left 
the  compound  under  escort  of  a  few  soldiers  for  the  place  of  refuge.  We 
went  to  the  site  of  the  American  Legation,  to  which  they  first  went  but  had 
soon  to  leave,  and  then  to  the  British  Legation,  where  they  stayed  till  the 
allied  armies  came  to  the  rescue  on  August  14.  We  went  into  the  little 
church  and  to  over  a  dozen  points  of  interest — the  hospital,  the  graveyard, 
the  well  of  water  (which  did  not  fail),  the  bell  which  called  them  together, 
the  great  trees  which  sheltered  them.  The  walls  still  give  mute  testimony 
through  lips  of  bullet  holes,  and  one  great  tree  dead  but  showing  scars  of  ax 
blows.  The  man  who  tried  to  cut  it  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire 
was  shot  in  his  tracks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Headland  took  me  to  Sir  Robert  Hart's  garden  party  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  was  in  the  grounds  of  his  residence  and  was  very  swell. 
I  met  several  diplomats  there,  but  Sir  Robert  himself  was  the  hero,  the  Her- 
cules of  the  occasion.  He  is  not  the  typical  Englishman,  is  thin  and  slight, 
rather  tall  (not  very),  and  quite  gray.  He  was  cordiality  itself  to  me — talked 
of  his  fifty  years  here,  of  the  changes  he  had  seen,  of  the  siege,  of  the  present 
awakening  through  the  Empire,  of  many  things  diplomatic  and  social. 

In  the  evening  my  hostess  gave  a  Chinese  dinner  of  twelve  covers  in  my 
honor.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  and  one  lady  spoke  English  and  they  were 
all  educated  people.  At-my  right  sat  a  long-queued  man  who  spoke  perfect 
English  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  university.  He  spoke  intelligently  of  things 
American  and  with  much  feeling  of  the  death  of  Secretary  Hay.  He  and 
others  are  much  exercised  over  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  I  have  gone 
over  and  over  to  them  the  relation  of  the  popular  fear  of  cheap  labor  and  its 
effect  upon  our  governmental  policy.  This  man's  face,  his  tones,  his  speech, 
all  bear  the  impress  of  refinement.  His  father  was  the  first  Chinese 
preacher  ordained  by  our  Methodist  church.  He  was  converted  after  hear- 
ing one  of  our  street  missionaries  preach.  He  was  one  of  the  better  com- 
mon class  and  his  family  are  all  fine  men  and  women,  several  being  preach- 
ers. The  old  man,  his  wife  and  two  children  were  murdered  by  the  Boxers. 
He  was  going  back  to  his  charge  after  the  spring  conference  here  in  Peking 
and  he  was  murdered  on  the  road  near  his  home.  The  son,  the  one  I  sat 
with  last  night,  is  now  preaching  at  the  same  place.  He  said:  **I  asked 
the  conference  to  send  me  where  my  father  gave  his  blood.  He  finished  his 
work  there  and  I  want  to  carry  it  on  as  I  best  can." 
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Report  of  the  Hall's  Islands  and  Ruk  Lagoon  Tour 

by  jennie  d.  baldwin 

Ruk,  Caroline  Islands. 
The  new  Morning  Star  sent  to  us  through  your  generosity  has  given  an 
opportunity  long  desired.  Over  five  years  ago,  as  the  old  Morning  Star 
was  passing  Hall's  Islands  on  her  way  to  Honolulu,  the  request  for  a  teacher 
was  made.  During  these  intervening  years  there  has  been  no  IMorning  Star 
and  no  opportunity  to  open  new  fields  of  labor.  It  was  tlierefore  with  joy 
that  we  sailed  on  December  29  for  Hall's  Islands  with  Panasi  and  Lucy,  a 
young  couple  to  be  stationed  on  those  islands  if,  after  all  these  years  of 
waiting,  the  people  would  receive  a  teacher.  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  of  all  the 
money  wasted  in  the  home  land  and  remember  these  islanders,  only  sixty 
miles  distant  from  us,  who  have  waited  five  years  for  someone  to  tell  them 
of  the  way  of  salvation  ?  An  early  start  was  made  and  about  five  o'clock  we 
cast  anchor  after  a  wearisome  day  of  being  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 
I  agree  with  little  Elizabeth  Garland  that  a  "  steady  house"  is  preferable. 
The  people  were  frightened  by  a  steamer  and  not  a  canoe  appeared,  but  in 
the  morning  the  captain  moved  nearer  land,  and  two  men  summoned  up 
sufficient  courage  to  come  out  to  the  ship.  Finding  that  the  head  man 
whom  we  sought  lived  on  this  island  we  started  for  the  shore.  On  seeing 
me,  the  query  was  raised,  ''A  woman.'"'  Having  never  seen  a  white  one 
before,  I  was  a  novelty.  We  received  a  hearty  welcome.  One  woman  took 
hold  of  three  of  us  and  seemed  distressed  that  she  had  not  hands  enough  to 
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lead  us  all  along  the  beach  to  a  large,  open  shed.  Here,  all  the  people  on 
the  island  gathered  together,  and  this  woman  sitting  by  me  held  to  my  hand, 
examining  my  finger  nails  to  see  what  sort  of  a  being  this  pale  creature  was. 
Mr.  Jagnow  addressed  them  and  tauglit  them  to  say  "  Morning  Star,"  and 
our  little  band  sang  gospel  hymns  to  an  attentive  audience.  Having 
accepted  their  teacher,  Mr.  Jagnow  selected  the  land  for  a  church  and 
teacher's  house,  while  I  and  the  girls  accompanying  me  talked  with  tlie 
women.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  talk  with  those  entirely  ignorant  of 
gospel  truth,  and  our  Saviour's  words  came  with  force  at  such  a  time, 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  As  one  woman  was  urgent  in  inviting 
us  to  her  home,  we  went  beyond  this  general  meeting  house,  where  the  men 
hold  their  palavers,  and  found  the  low,  thatched  houses  of  the  people  all 
built  closely  together.  To  enter  one  was  a  difficult  matter,  but  one  could 
not  refuse  such  entreaties,  so  all  dignity  was  sacrificed,  and  by  returning  to 
the  method  of  locomotion  practiced  in  our  babyhood  days,  we  entered  the 
little  thatch  house  erected  on  mother  earth.  There  were  the  women  and 
three  or  four  unfinished  mats  that  they  were  weaving,  but  there  were  no 
home  comforts, — not  a  bed,  chair  or  table,  only  a  few  wooden  dishes.  Even 
the  mats  when  finished  cannot  be  kept  to  cover  the  earth  floor,  but  must  be 
used  to  purchase  food,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity  on  that  island.  One 
remarked  that  the  young  couple  would  remain  and  die  with  them  of  starva- 
tion. As  the  soil  is  very  poor,  breadfruit  trees  and  taro  do  not  thrive. 
Lunch  was  then  served  on  the  teacher's  camphor  wood  chest,  before  a  large 
and  intensely  interested  audience,  who  quickly  consumed  all  that  could  be 
spared.  Further  arrangements  were  made  for  the  teacher  and  his  wife  and 
then  we  bade  this  simple  folk  farewell.  What  changes  vv^ill  come  during 
the  year?  How  will  Panasi  and  Lucy  hold  out  in  the  midst  of  heathenism? 
Will  they  be  discouraged  after  a  few  months  of  trial  on  an  island  where 
there  is  but  little  food?  These  are  questions  which  arise  in  our  minds. 
How  many  will  uphold  them  in  prayer? 

On  the  following  week  we  visited  the  stations  in  this  lagoon  and  found  the 
field  in  a  more  encouraging  condition  than  last  year.  At  some  places  the 
cluirches  were  filled  to  overflowing  and  we  were  glad  to  have  so  many  of 
those  still  in  darkness  come  to  hear  the  words  of  life. 

At  lowt  the  people  gathered  on  the  dock  waving  branches  and  singing 
songs  to  vyelcome  us  as  the  boat  drew  near  the  shore.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  I  was  touched  by  the  appeal  of  one  little  girl  who  came  just  as  we 
were  going  down  the  path  to  the  boat,  saying,  "  I  want  to  go  with  you." 
Then  came  her  testing  time,  as  two  girls  from  that  island  once  ran  away 
from  school.    The  chief  and  the  women  kept  asking,  "  Will  you  follow  the 
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others?  Will  you  follow  the  otliers?"  The  poor  child  with  clouded  face 
assured  them  time  and  again  that  she  would  be  steadfast  and  with  a  joyful 
heart  apparently  stepped  into  the  boat.  May  she  manifest  the  same  stead- 
fastness in  holding  on  to  the  right. 

At  Utet  last  year  we  could  only  speak  to  a  few  women  and  two  or  three 
men,  but  this  year  a  service  was  held  and  although  poorly  attended,  when 
Mr.  Jagnow  asked  "  Who  would  choose  the  right?"  three  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  An  unfaithful  teacb.er  and  other  influences  have  led  these 
ignorant  people  to  return  largely  to  heathenism,  but  we  hope  that  the  word 
sown  may  be  used  of  the  Spirit  to  reprove  and  quicken  them. 

There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  last  year  and  this  at  Metritu.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  was  discouraging  a  year  ago  but  tliis  year  even  the 
heathen  gathered  to  welcome  us  as  we  went  ashore,  then  attended  the 
religious  service,  filling  the  church  to  its  utmost  capacity.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  a  motherless  girl  wanted  to  accompany  me,  but  when  her 
brother,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Training  School,  asked  permission  of  a 
heathen  relative,  he  was  ugly  and  silent,  so  I  sought  him  out  but  only  to 
meet  with  a  flat  denial.  The  girl  went  out  on  the  dock  awaiting  results. 
Can  you  imagine  how  hard  it  was  to  tell  her  the  decision  and  leave  her 
crouched  on  the  sand  ?  Atran  was,  however,  determined  and  put  his  sister  in 
the  boat.  After  receiving  a  few  orders  from  tlie  chief  concerning  the  girl 
we  departed,  happy  to  rescue  her  from  heathen  relatives  and  delighted  to 
see  a  young  boy  take  such  a  noble  stand  for  his  sister.  Here,  as  in  other 
heathen  lands,  women  and  girls  are  of  secondary  importance,  indeed  on 
some  islands  they  receive  but  little  instruction  in  arithmetic  as  the  men  fear 
this  knowledge  will  make  them  unduly  proud.  So  the  nobility  of  this  young 
boy  was  very  gratifying,  indeed  refreshing,  for  one  so  seldom  sees  any 
exhibition  of  character  in  this  easy  going  land. 

At  Tol,  as  at  Metritu,  a  large  number  of  lieathen  men  in  their  heathenish 
attire  and  paint  attended  the  service  and  listened  attentively  to  the  message 
given.  At  present  the  chief  favors  religion  and  it  is  very  apparent  after  six 
years  observation  that  these  men  exert  a  great  influence  over  their  people. 
Unfortunately  some  of  this  class  favor  heathenism,  spirit  worship,  the  night 
dance,  and  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  enemy 
of  souls  is  fertile  in  his  devices  but  our  Master  said,  AH  power  is  given 
unto  me,  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations."  Who  can  fathom  the 
depths  of  his  "  all  power,"  then  why  should  one  in  his  service  be  dis- 
couraged? Bishop  Whipple  said,  ''There  is  no  failure  in  Christian  work  ; 
the  only  failure  is  in  not  doing  it."  May  we  all  be  faithful  in  this  our  great 
opportunity. 
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Letters  from  Aruppukottai,  South  India 

Madura  District,  July  4. 

June  has  been  a  busy  month  with  us,  and  we  have  had  encouragements 
in  tlie  work  which  may  interest  you  all,  as  they  are  right  here  in  your  own 
corner  of  the  work.  Perhaps  you  may  not  know  much  about  our  Indian 
fevers,  but  there  is  one  kind  that  is  very  bad,  apparently  without  any  cause 
or  any  other  sign  of  disease.  A  child  will  have  fever  with  a  temperature 
of  103  and  106  degrees  with  only  slight  variations  for  weeks.  We  have  had 
this  fever  in  Aruppukottai  all  this  year,  and  a  number  of  people  have  died 
from  it,  among  whom  were  two  little  girls  from  on^  of  our  village  day 
*         schools,  and  it  is  of  them  I  want  to  speak. 

The  first  was  little  Amammal,  eight  years  old.  She  had  fever  all  through 
February,  but  got  better  in  March  and  we  hoped  would  grow  strong  again, 
but  the  fever  returned  in  April  and  she  died.  Her  last  words  to  her  mother 
were  :     Don't  grieve  for  me  ;  Jesus  is  calling  m^.    See  !  he  is  waiting  for  me." 

A  few  weeks  later  another  child,  Gnamammal,  had  the  same  fever,  but 
with  her  the  end  was  sudden.  On  Saturday  she  was  in  school  and  led  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  very  nicely  ;  the  following  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day she  had  fever,  and  on  Monday  died.  She,  too,  seemed  quite  happy,  and 
said  to  her  mother,  "  Do  not  grieve  about  me  ;  I  am  going  to  be  with  Jesus." 

The  teacher  in  this  school  is  a  young  woman  about  twenty  or  twenty-one. 
I  feel  that  she  has  done  faithful  work  there,  and  it  must  comfort  her  to 
know  that  her  little  ones  were  happy  and  ready  to  go  when  the  time  came. 

Then  in  our  boarding  school  among  our  one  hundred  and  forty  children 
there  are  some  of  all  sorts  and  characters.  One  little  orphan  boy  of  rather 
a  sullen,  unattractive  disposition  has  changed  wonderfully  of  late,  and  in  a 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  last  month  stood  up  alone  and  bravely 
sung  a  little  hymn,  "  When  Satan  comes  to  tempt  us,  let  us  run  to  Jesus' 
side,"  etc.  A  big  boy  of  seventeen  years  came  to  me  two  nights  ago  and 
said  he  could  not  sleep  the  night  before  for  thinking  of  his  sins.  He  had 
told  me  a  number  of  lies,  and  had  been  following  a  course  of  deception  for 
nearly  three  weeks.  I  suspected  it,  and  was  so  glad  to  have  him  feel  it  and 
confess  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  trust  it  will  be  a  turning  point  in  his  life. 
He  is  a  boy  from  a  heathen  home,  and  has  no  relatives  that  are  Christians 
as  yet. 

On  Friday  two  little  girls  came  to  me  with  bright,  happy  faces,  saying 
they  had  asked  Jesus  to  forgive  them  the  day  before  and  make  them  truly 
his  children,  and  they  felt  sure  he  had  done  so.  They  were  very  happy, 
and  I  felt  happy  too  to  find  God's  spirit  working  among  the  children.  To- 
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day  noon  we  had  our  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  and  one  cliild 
named  EHzabeth  stood  up  and  made  the  following  request :  I  have  asked 
Jesus  to  forgive  all  the  sins  I  have  ever  done  and  make  me  a  good  child, 
but  I  have  not  got  the  answer  yet.  Please  pray  that  Jesus  will  give  me  the 
answer."  Dear  little  thing,  she  wanted  the  joy  of  assurance,  and  I'm  sure 
she  will  have  it.  She  looked  so  sweet,  standing  there  with  her  earnest 
little  face  and  big  tears  in  her  eyes. 

I  think  in  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  a  pupil  of  our  Bible  woman's  who 
was  slowly  dying  of  cancer.  Well,  she  lingered  on  until  July  i  and  then 
quietly  passed  away.  For  some  months  past  she  could  not  speak  properly 
or  eat,  and  since  May  lost  her  hearing  too  ;  but  it  seemed  to  comfort  her  to 
have  us  pray  where  she  could  see  us.  She  would  watch  us  and  move  her 
head  in  assent,  though  she  did  not  hear  a  word.  I  believe  she  was  truly 
saved  as  a  result  of  Bible  women's  work.  We  are  watching  three  other 
women  with  interest  who  seem  very  near  taking  a  decided  stand  for  the 
Lord.  One  is  a  young  widow  of  nineteen  years  only.  She  is  the  only 
child  by  a  second  marriage  ;  her  mother  is  dead,  and  she  is  all  in  all  to  her 
father,  who  is  a  very  old  man.  He  said  to  us,  "I  am  very  old;  I  can't 
live  long,  and  I  want  my  daughter  to  become  just  like  one  of  you  Bible 
women,  but  let  her  stay  with  me  till  the  end."  So  he  sits  and  listens  as  the 
Bible  woman  teaches  the  daughter,  and  we  trust  botli  irjay  be  saved. 

Averdi  is  still  persecuted.  About  six  weeks  ago  when  reading  her  even- 
ing portion  her  husband  took  away  her  much  prized  Bible  and  tore  it  up 
before  her.  Poor  thing  !  she  takes  it  patiently,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  live  a 
Christian  life  in  a  heathen  home. 

To-day  we  had  a  wedding  on  the  compound.  The  bride  was  an  orphan 
girl  Mr.  Perkins  had  given  into  his  care  by  her  father  at  his  death  so  that 
she  should  not  be  taken  by  Hindu  relatives.  She  seemed  very  happy, 
though  she  had  only  seen  her  husband  once  before.  Just  think  of  it !  But 
Mr.  Perkins  knows  him  to  be  a  nice  man.  He  was  converted  about  three 
years  ago,  but  he  is  the  only  Christian  in  that  village,  so. please  remember 
them  as  they  begin  life  together  there.  T  am  glad  she  has  a  sister  in  the  next 
village,  about  a  mile  away,  who  was  married  in  April  to  the  teacher  there. 

We  are  so  much  needing  rain  here,  and  I  do  long  to  -see  it.  We  had 
none  worth  mentioning  last  year,  and  consequently  wells  are  drying  up. 
Even  in  our  deep  well  the  water  is  very  low  and  green. 

It  is  good  to  feel  that  there  is  someone  specially  remembering  me,  and 
who  will  be  interested  to  hear  what  is  going  on  here. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

C,  S.  Qltickenden. 
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Madura  District,  July  3. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  14th,  and  for  vour  kind  remembrance 
of  us  in  prayer.  I  gave  the  enclosed  letter  to  Koilpillai.  She  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  last  week  brought  me  an  answer  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  I 
feel  sure  you  will  like  to  have  her  own  letter,  but  as  it  might  puzzle  you 
some  to  understand  her  funny  Tamil  characters,  I  send  the  translation  with 
it.  Koilpillai  is  our  youngest  Bible  woman.  I  suppose  she  is  not  yet 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  she  has  a  family  of  little  children,  a  girl  of  nine 
years,  boys  of  six,  three  and  two  weeks  old,  for  just  a  few  days  after  she 
wrote  her  letter  to  you,  and  before  she  brought  it  to  me,  a  little  son  was 
born  so  she  is  having  a  month's  vacation/  Her  husband  is  colporteur.  She 
is  not  able  to  give  quite  all  day  to  the  work  as  our  other  Bible  women  do 
who  are  widows,  but  she  conscientiously  does  what  she  can.  The  way 
they  manage  when  they  have  little  babies  is  to  take  baby  with  them,  also  a 
seely — that  is  the  long  cloth  which  the  women  here  wear — and  when  they 
go  into  a  house  to  teach,  they  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  seely  over  one  of  the 
beams  in  the  roof  and  baby  has  a  very  comfortable  swinging  cradle  in  the 
loop  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  down,  and  so  is  quiet  while  the  mother  talks  to 
the  people  and  gives  lessons. 

Koilpillai  has  a  bright  happy  disposition,  and  bears  a  very  good  character, 
too,  for  I've  never  heard  a  word  s]X)ken  unkindly  about  her,  though  it  is  a 
common  thing  in  this  country  to  get  hurt  and  pick  quarrels  about  very 
trifling  things  often.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.    S.  QyiCKENDEN. 

Dr.  Lucy  P.  Bement,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  writes  of  her  work  in  Shao-wu  : — 
The  W.  B.  M.  I.  medical  work  for  women  and  children  in  Shao-wu  is 
not  very  old,  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  dispensary  having  been  open  only  about  two 
and  a  half  years.  In  that  time  there  are  sixteen  thousand  treatments  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  our  W.  B.  M.  I.  sisters  in  America  who  support  the 
work.  Sometimes  in  the  fall,  wlien  the  weather  is  good,  we  have  had  more 
than  twelve  hundred  patients  in  a  single  month.  But  in  the  spring,  when 
the  rains  come  down  in  torrents  and  it  seems  as  though  it  would  never  stop, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  women  to  get  out,  and  we  sometimes  have  as  few 
as  three  hundred  in  a  month. 

I  remember  one  dear  old  lady  who  met  me  in  the  street  one  day  almost  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  in  Shao-wu.  Suddenly  she  came  up  to  me  and  thrust  a 
very  bad  finger  into  my  face,  saying,  "  Can  you  heal  it?"  Without  stopping, 
I  told  her  to  come  to  the  house  and  I  would  open  it.  That  was  before  we 
had  the  dispensary,  and  all  those  things  were  done  in  the  dining  room. 
But  she  was  very  much  frightened  because  I  said  cut,  and  she  said,  "  Oh, 
no,  no,  not  that!"  In  a  little  while,  however,  the  old  lady  came,  and  I 
opened  the  finger  and,  later,  took  off'  the  end  of  it.  The  woman  was  a 
widow  and  her  sons  smoked  opium  and  would  not  help  support  her,  so  she 
earned  a  meager  living  by  taking  in  washing.  Long  before  her  finger  was 
well,  but  when  she  had  begun  to  work  a  little,  she  came  one  day  bringing 
twenty  cents,  which  represents  several  days  work  for  a  woman  there,  saying 
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she  wanted  to  help  on  the  good  work.  As  long  as  we  were  there  she 
brought  as  many  people  to  the  dispensary  as  possible,  and  as  many  to  church 
as  she  could  persuade  to  come. 

One  dear  little  boy  came  to  me  one  morning  in  his  father's  arms.  He 
had  been  dreadfully  burned  some  two  weeks  before  with  a  fire  basket.  His 
little  body  was  simply  covered  with  nasty  Chinese  medicine,  and  his  cloth- 
ing soaked  with  pus.  How  he  would  yell  when  he  saw  me  start  in  his 
direction,  but  he  came  until  he  was  quite  well  and  got  all  over  being 
frightened,  and  became  a  general  favorite  in  the  dispensary. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  with  the  women  my  sister  noticed  a  woman  she 
did  not  remember,  and  on  asking  who  she  was  the  woman  said :  "  Oh,  you 
do  not  know  me,  but  your  sister  does  ;  I  was  dead  and  she  brought  me  back 
to  life.  At  least  I  was  unconscious  and  my  people,  who  are  not  Christians, 
would  not  send  for  her  till  ever^  hope  was  gone.  She  came  and  worked 
over  me  till  I  became  conscious,  and  then  she  brought  me  food  and  medicine 
till  now  I  am  quite  well,  and  I  am  a  Christian  and  am  to  join  the  church 
next  Sunday."  And  she  has  been  one  of  the  earnest  workers  in  the  church 
and  students  in  the  woman's  class  since. 

One  of  our  workers  who  is  now  an  earnest  teacher  and  preacher  was 
being  criticised  by  his  family  for  the  stand  he  took  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

Yes,  certainly,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  expect  to  spend  all  my 
strength  in  trying  to  bring  others  to  Christ.  When  I  was  poor,  did  not 
have  rice  enougli  to  eat  or  clothes  to  wear,  and  even  my  relatives  would  not 
give  me  a  recommendation,  did  not  the  teacher  take  me  to  teach  her  the 
Chinese  character,  and  did  not  her  sister  save  the  life  of  my  mother,  my 
brother's  wife,  and  my  son's  wife.!^  And  last  spring  when  my  baby  was  so 
ill  I  am  sure  it  would  have  died  had  it  not  had  medicine  from  the  foreign 
dispensary,  and  my  son  is  now  alive  and  well,  when  everyone  of  my  children 
died  before  I  knew  the  foreign  doctor?  Yes,  certainly  I  am  a  Christian. 
What  one  of  your  heathen  gods  would  do  as  much  for  any  of  you.'"' 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  tliank  the  Lord  for.  I  wish  I  might  tell 
of  the  many  calls  that  I  could  not  answer  because  I  am  but  one,  and  cannot 
be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  I  would  that  I  could  make  you  feel 
and  hear  the  calls  that  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  field  for  more  teacliers, 
more  Bible  women,  more  preachers.  When  shall  we  be  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call  and  place  someone  in  each  open* door?  We  want  to  take  back 
with  us  when  we  go  a  kindergartner,  a  physician,  a  teacher;  and  we  want 
to  have  you  send  us  still  others  in  a  year  or  so. 

From  Mrs.  Smith's  report  of  work  in  Pang-chuang:  — 

We  have  this  year  spared  to  the  needy  Lin  Ching  field,  for  four  months 
in  the  winter  and  for  twenty  days  in  the  spring,  our  invaluable  Miss 
Gertrude  Wyckoft\  She  also  spent  ninety  days  in  the  Pang-chuang  classes, 
thus  reaching  one  hundred  and  five  women  and  girls.  Mrs.  Smith  spent 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  days  and  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pupils, 
making  nearly  three  hundred  under  their  joint  instruction.    These  classes 
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brouglit  toward  tlieir  own  support  seven  hundred  and  ten  catties  of  grain, 
and  well-to-do  members  in  one  place  sent  in  three  bags  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  fifty  catties  of  white  bread  as  gifts.  Among  the  scores  of  men  baptized 
at  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  appeared  one  lone  lorn  woman,  and  there 
were  but  two  among  the  crowd  of  probationers.  For  years  Lin  Cliing  has 
had  no  foreign  lady  worker  of  her  own  in  the  field. 

Do  not  think  of  these  schools  as  simply  places  where  women  learn  to 
read,  and  sing,  and  pray.  In  connection  witli  most  of  them  meetings  were 
held  twice  a  day,  intended  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  church. 
It  is  very  exacting  work.  The  missionary  and  the  Bible  women  live  in 
very  close  quarters  with  these  large,  strangely  assorted  station  class  families. 
Each  of  them  is  pretty  sure  to  contain  several  cunning  but  rampageous 
babies,  who  are  never  governed  at  home.  This  half  year  thirty-two  women 
and  girls  have  assisted  in  teaching,  though  some  were  novices  just  beginning 
to  be  trained.  Thank  the  Lord  for  them.  Ask  God  to  give  us  much  wis- 
dom to  give  counsel  to  these  diverse  dispositions.  Here  and  there  there  is 
a  little  friction,  but  ill  the  main  we  see  hearty  and  unselfish  happiness.  To 
feed  all  these,  to  teach  them  Chinese  characters,  to  love  them,  to  keep  one's 
accounts  straight  while  running  the  big  boarding  house,  to  make  up  their 
quarrels  so  that  all  are  left  in  sweet  spirit,  to  win  them  to  be  a  little  cleaner, 
to  make  sure  that  every  one  of  them  has  spoken  with  her  Lord,  and  lias  let 
him  speak  to  her  in  the  early  morning  hush,  to  repress  the  forward  and 
encourage  the  shrinking,  to  walk  softly  between  your  two  Bible  women, 
never  tempting  one  to  be  jealous  of  the  other — this  would  be  enough,  but 
when  added  to  this  the  daily  meetings  for  the  wider  circle,  the  tax  is  tre- 
mendous. Praise  the  Lord  for  the  abounding  vitality  to  do  it  all,  and  for 
freedom  from  disease,  while  living  for  nearly  half  a  year  in  rooms  so  dark 
one  wanted  a  candle  on  a  cloudy  day,  so  damp  that  sweeping  made  no  dust 
on  the  earth  floor,  and  so  cold  that  the  water  froze  at  night ;  with  a  charcoal 
brazier  that  supplied  heat,  smoke  and  gas  constantly,  if  unceasingly  cod- 
dled. One  of  tlie  most  valuable  results  of  these  classes  is  the  habit  of  daily 
prayer,  firmlv  implanted  in  tlie  lives  of  many  Christian  believers,  and  the 
large  number  of  families  induced  to  set  up  a  family  altar. 
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